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. Wild Horse Race 


No room for a tenderfoot on the Western Rodeo Circuit whe: , 2 


wild horses are 
turned loose to rope, saddle and ride. In fact, there was almost VSS. ‘or photographer 
7% “ ot 


Jack Fair who caught this dramatic action in a single snap. oes 
tee soo geeny 
It wasn't easy! It’s taken Jack Fair many years of py mae ee just such shots as 
this He has attended and photographed action’ at the .C ae > pede every single year 
_since the first Stampede in 1912, and he’s still at it e. 7 vey Photo Services Ltd., 
Calgary, He used a Leica camera, exposure ‘1/500 | oy A Panatomic X film. 
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JOHN DEERE 


Master Key to 
BIGGER PROFIT 


on Grain Farms | g 


" The 20-foot 1200 Series Su/flex filler. Also available in 16-, 
12-, and 8-foot sizes. Sections can be added or removed, 


Prorir more, save more with a 
John Deere Surflex Disk Tiller. In penetrating power, 
flexibility and versatility, it’s tops for good work 
and low upkeep on more jobs. 


Spring, summer, and: fall, the Surflex works all 
through the season in every soil condition. With this 
one rugged implement, you handle summer-fallow, 
after-harvest tillage, seedbed-making, seeding. - vet na : 


The Surflex is known as the penetrating tiller. It 
digs right in and takes hold—stays in the ground 
for a thorough, even job with no skips. The inde- 
pendent gangs of disks follow the lay of the land— 
take rocks in stride. Anti-friction bearings reduce 
draft and wear. : 


With the Seeding Attachment installed, you do 
two jobs at once. Seed is metered evenly by fluted 
force-feeds, and placed accurately in bands in each 
furrow slice, by means of flexible metal tubes. 


Plan now to unlock more profit from your land. score 
rf ‘ As a Tiller-Seeder, the Surflex does efficient work, saves 
See your John Deere dealer for complete information. i one complete operation. Twelve-foot size shown here. 
Write for free folders. Get the full story. : 


Financing tip: The John Deere Credit Plan lets SE ND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
cei dD P 


you pay later for equipment you need now. 


JOHN EE LOW COMPANY, LTD. | 
° 


RE 
CALGARY . @ REGINA HAMILTON @ WINNIPEG 
L Please send free folder on Surflex Tillers and Tiller-Seeders. 


| t 
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} JOHN DEERE one. aes 
i ; 4 | Rural Rouile 2 Town a ee eee 
JOHN DEERE] “WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND Al Province 24 
*® FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT" : een tet 3 AT. a ae a a a ea le as 
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The name “LANDRACE” is mere- 
ly a name, and the stock must live 
up to the breed’s high reputation. 
That is why we have set out to 
make Fergus Landrace stand for 
the best in Landrace. We import 
and sell more Landrace breeding 
stock than any other breeder in 
Canada. There must be a reason. 
Top Quality Landrace is our ans- 
wer. Offering weanlings, four 
months, six months old sows and 
boars, guaranteed in pig gilts and 
SOWS, serviceable boars; Catalogue. 


FERGUS LANDRACE 
SWINE FARM 


FERGUS ONTARIO 


FISH BY SMELL 


Concentrated odors fish love! One @// 
tube '’'Getzem”’ catches.dozens of Yr 
fish. Only $1.. (3°for $2.50.) In- a 
dicate odor: Trout, cat, corp, other fresh 
‘water, salmon, other salt water, ice fish- 
ing. Order today. Results guaranteed. 
Postpaid except C.O.D.'s. 
PIPER BRACE SALES, LTD., 


: ept FR-78N, 
1242 McGill-College Ave., Montreal, Quebec 
“STEVE” formerly of the 
Avenue Grill 


Invites you to come as you are at 


MELDON’S 
RESTAURAN 


112 SEVENTH AVENUE WEST 
bring the 
whole family to our Spacious, Air- 
conditioned Dining Room and en- 
All welcome 


* We are Open at all hours, including 
~ undays. 


When in CALGARY 


joy good food. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


LAWN. AND GARDEN FURNITURE 
RODUCTS OF ALL KINDS 


CANVAS P 


TENT 
AND 
AWNING 


HOME OF 

SPACE 
BRAND 
TENTS 


614A 


ALL 


OTHERS 


17th AVE. W., Ph. AM. 2-7606 


(TOP PRICES 


Two great sales held on 
successive days. 
the 


illustrate 


keen. demand — that 


exists for 


HOLSTEINS 


NATIONAL HOLSTEIN SALE 
54 head averaged $1,405 
32 above $1,000 : 
Top price $5,500 


ROSAFE DISPERSAL SALE 


127 head averaged $2,223 
51 head above $2,000 
108 head above $1,000. 

Sale total $284,325 

Top price $9,000 ; 


KEEP HOLSTEINS 


Write 
THE HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Brantford Ontario 


S 
T 
E 
N 
S 


It Will Pay You -- 
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Editorials 


Altalfa has Ancient Roots 


Backyard Barbecue by Kerry Wood............ 


Family Farms on 
Aunt Sal. 
Photo Corner 


BE YOUR 


a Large Scale... 


OWN 


RAINMAKER 


You can stage a ceremonial dance and 
pray for rain or let it rain whenever your 
crops-can use it—an electric pump and a 
isprinkler system makes the difference! 


No farmer that has gone thru a drought 
will want to risk getting dried out again. 
But sprinkler irrigation takes planning . . .- 
so start now! 


CALGARY POWER LTD. 


HELPING TO BUILD A BETTER ALBERTA 


@ CANADIAN UTILITIES, 


LIMITED 


hes.d ] 
od ; 
f 
: C.0.D. 
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: 
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‘How to keep your 
horse at work 


@°A rubdown with Absorbine Wash 
right after work helps prevent galled 
shoulders, sore necks, stiffness across the 
back, shoulders and loins, Absorbine 
applied to a blemish or at the first sign 
of puffiness helps stop a more serious 
condition like ringbone or spavin. Does 
not remove hair nor blister skin, Horse 
can be treated on the job. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


ABSORBINE 


EMANS 


ean 
i‘ ‘ 


ak 


For far or near — SAVE UP TO $15.00 
Send name, address, age for Free Eye Tes- 


ter. Latest Style. 
FREE! Catalogue and full Agents 
= information. . Wanted 


VICTORIA OPTICAL CO., Dept. T-298, 
276% Yonge St. Toronto 2, Ont. © 


Sandhi AUTOMATIC 


CATTLE OILER 


ALWAYS ON GUARD Protecting Live- 
stock against profit-robbing flies and lice. 
Cattle automatically treat them- 
selves. . Keeps. cattle contented 
5 . Conditions hair, and hide. 
The Low-Cost labor-saving way. 
Cheaper- and. easier than spray- 
ing. ‘ 


FREE 


YOUR CATTLE 
OF COSTLY ; 
STOCK RESTS. 


atic Oiler Tailored for your 

. . .. Prices start at $23.95. ... 

© “ANl-Steel’? model recommended for 

4 feeder cattle — dry lot use. Cable- 

washer rubbing element is built to last 
a lifetime. ier 

“‘Rope-Wick’’ model recommended for 

fF dairy use—cattle on pasture. Giant size 

marine rope rubbing element is rot & 


TOih er ae ene vie ele—Insecticide is relea 
pattle Tub -_- + ust fill the tank and 

service problems. : 
Attach to any post any- 

pply lasts for weeks as 


regulated for any amount desired and ac- 
cording to infestations. erate 
9 Hie Oaey y tor riage ieee and 30 


‘Trial 
Direct To. You! Dealers 
‘am also interested in: 


Lives! Insecticides 
Livestock & Field _ 


‘g 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG, CO., LTD. 
Box 84 7 Swift Current, Sask., Can,- Pender, Nebr. 
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Keep Informed with... 
‘Round the clock RAD | O : 


NEWS BROADCASTS 


Featuring 


The World Today 
at 12:13 p.m. 


= and 


THE WORLD TO-NIGHT at 11:00 p.m. with 
17 supporting News Casts from 1:00 a.m. to 
12:00 Midnight. — se . 


Bill Cameron . a CFOC News Director 


Listen to the CFQC Public Service Feature ~ 
for the Farmer of Tomorrow ...: Saskatchewan mos C - Q Ss 
4H Club Broadcasts .. . 4:45, Saturday after- 


noens. ; 600 on any Radio Dial 


EVERY DAY — Good Listening — FOR EVERYONE 
: LADIES’ CHOICE 3 | 


9:10 - 11:10 a.m. 


COFFEE with CORRIGALL 


6:00 - 9:00 a.m. : ROLLING HOME 
DAILY 5:00 - 6:00 p.m. 


DAILY 


ASSIGNMENT 


_ 8:00% 8:30 p.m. 
MON. to THURS. 


Me ee 


Pig ina poke... mee : a : 


Buying compulsory marketing i is buying 


ASKATCHEWAN egg producers made an 
important decision this month . 
whether to stand alone or fall aollecusaly. 


_ By press time it will be known whether 
they have béen persuaded that a marketing 
board is a substitute for markets. Now the 


battle shifts to the’ Alberta plebiscite, where 


isolation from possible CCF thinking may 
produce a more significant result. 


The basic issues remain the same. The 
only thing clear about the plan is that it is 


compulsory, and egg producers are asked to ~ 


forfeit some freedom to others who will draw 
up the final rules once they have the power 
to enforce them, . 

It remains questionable whether poul- 
trymen have been fairly exposed to all sides 
of the question. «District meetings to “ex- 
plain’ the plan. gave .well-primed speakers 


~ the opportunity to promote what they might 


call the virtues of the scheme. -Meantime 


the isolated but informed individual who 


sees through its weaknesses and rises to say 
so, can not make much headway against 
the glib speakers of the organized campaign 
and is left crying in the wilderness. 


Officials: in- farming. organizations are 
sometimes tempted to use their. office as a 
sounding board for promoting the opinions 
of a few enthusiastic organizers. Unfortun- 


Diversification 
E you build a better mousetrap, nérhute will 


breed a smarter mouse. ~ Success is not 
always final. 


Prairie farmers have learned this the 
hard way. Once they mastered efficient pro- 
duction, they were faced with surpluses. 
Whenever they beat one problem, society 


comes up with another. 


A great deal of work is currently under 
way to find a solution to today’s problems 
through diversification. New prairie crops 
are being sought as well as new uses for 
crops already produced. « While it could 
never be a cure-all, diversification. would 


‘certainly be an answer for many farmers and 


a boon to the country. It would make Can- 


ada a little less dependent on imports for 


specidlized crops and would provide a 
variety of outlets for present production. 

~ Many farms of the Southern prairies are 
suitable only.for grain cropping — which 


they do admirably. But at the same time 


they must compete for markets with farms 
which could quite easily be raising other 
crops. For-example, there seems to be little 
reason why a farmer’on irrigated land would 
stick to raising wheat and adding to the sur- 
plus. Yet some are doing it. A former ina 


Somebody's making the big money — 


CZ. Ss 


blind—Controls breed more controls 


ately, the strength of their case lies not in 
their arguments alone, but in the authority 
of their office. For this reason, many other- 
wise astute people are misled into accepting 
foolish theories that have been disproven so 
often in the past by the facts of life. For 
no matter who, or how many people, say a 
foolish thing, it remains a foolish thing. 
“Compulsion «is still not co-operation. 
Just because there are great and frustrating 
obstacles in building co-operative groups, 
is no reason why compulsion should be 
introduced. - It was not required by the 


Wheat Pool: which certainly met its share of 


trials and tribulations in its formative years, 
but has since won the willing support of its 
members and grown to be the biggest busi- 
ness in the province. In many-respects the 
Wheat Pool and other co-ops. are the very 


essence of Democracy, with the individual . 


free to accept or repudiate their services 
any time he chooses. While* perhaps an 
obstacle in organizational days, this freedom 
will ultimately prove to be the greatest 
strength of these organizations. : 

If egg producers won't join a plan vol- 
untarily, they must have grave misgivings, 
and certainly demands to: make the plan 
compulsory will: only increase the misgiv- 
ings. As it stands, poultrymen are being 
asked to buy a pig in.a poke. . 


mixed-farming area has ample opportunity 
to diversify operations. 


Untortunately, mony people shy away 
from such things as market gardén and vege- 
table cropping because of the hand labour 
involved. But every day-new equipment is 
being introduced to overcome this type of 
labour. It -is also a fact that while we 
clamor for more and _ bigger irrigation 
schemes on the prairies (which should, and 
will; eventually come) there is already plenty 
of irrigated land going idle because it isn’t 
attracting the farmers to develop it. 

Diversification could be a very wonder- 
ful thing. in this mechanized age. Many 
farmers would welcome advice on where 


and how to grow new crops or to get into © 


a new field, of. livestock. 


Fina pak a 
~ bOx score... 


Since 1948: af 
; The consumer price of bread has ; 
climbed by 58%. 


From 1949 to 1956: 


The farmer's share of the bread 
dollar has dropped from 23% to 14%. 


om 


~ and it certainly isn't the farmer 


PPE AAD pid 
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Facing facts 
T'S not unreasonable that the farming in- 
dustry views the trend to vertical inte- 
gration with concern and apprehension. It 
is inevitable that there would be a reaction 
to any change in the long established: pat- 
terns of agriculture and its effect on the 
rural way of life. 

Nevertheless, many farmers apparently 
are not letting their emotions run away with 
their logic and have acknowledged. the 
hard-headed,; economic fact that if contract 
farming is financially sound then it is as- 
suredly on its way. | 

This realistic approach ‘is reflected in 
their eagerness to get on the right side of 


the contracts. A case at point is the farm - 
interest being shown in Western Canadian 


. Seed Processors Ltd. — a plant that is estab- 


lishing in Lethbridge for the processing of a 
variety of farm products on a contract basis 


- to produce, among other things, vegetable 


oils for industry. The shares in the company 
have been selling like hot cakes according 
to the salesmen, and up to 75% have been 
snapped up by farmers. This, in spite of 
the fact that the bulk of the advertising for 
the sale of shares appears to have been 
handled by city newspapers. | 

_ Tt is not up to us to support or discour- 
age investment in this company. It must 
stand on its own merits. But we find it note- 
worthy that so many rural people have 
shown the initiative to do more than. stand 
on_the sidelines. They are taking the risks - 
that go with investment in any new busi- 
ness, but if profits are to be made, they ages 
to be on' the receiving end. 

A few farmers still assert that agra: 
business is another example of outsiders 
making money at the farmer's expense, 
while others are climbing on the band- 
wagon before it passes them by. Oppor- 
tunities abound for the alert, but a farmer 
has to decide in advance which side of the 
contract he wants to be on... 


Feeding ‘the 
gullible 


¥FT'S remarkable what some people are al- 
lowed to get away with 


Members in the Federal House sat twid- 
dling their thumbs last month and let pass 
unchallenged a completely false statement 
by Mr. Douglas Fisher (CCF, Port Arthur). | 

In support of an equally misleading : 
Canadian Labor Congress propaganda- 
blast against legitimate business in general 
‘and private broadcasters in particular. Mr. 
Fisher made the bald statement that if the 


“new gevernment took the CBC apart, cen- 


tres of small population “won't get service 
from private operators because private 
eperators were interested only in: high-profit 
locations.” 

How he could keep a straight tace while 
uttering these words is as astonishing as 
how other members of the house could let 
them: pass. 

There isn't a rural resident in the whole 
ef Canada, with the possible exception of 


_ the far north where they tune in to Russia, 


who does not have the privilege of tuning 


« 
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in his radio to almost any number of radio 
stations without recourse to the facilities of 
the CBC. Long before the CBC was or- 
ganized, private radio was serving the 
smaller communities all across Canada, and 
every month new groups are still pleading 
with the CBC to relax its control to permit 
them to establish even more stations in other 
communities across the land. If anyone is 
holding up the extension of service it is 
the CBC and the socialistic principle behind 
its formation. 


Take a good look at the present loca- 
tions of stations! Who serves the Peace River 
block? Who serves Flin Flon, Fort Francis, 
Trail, Dauphin, Yorkton, Swift Current, etc.? 
Obviously, the private operators. It is not 
the private businessmen, but the CBC which 
holds the complete government television 
monopoly in the eight major high-profit lo- 
cations of the country. 


Ot course, Mr. Fisher was only repeat- 
ing the cropaganda of organized labor lead- 
ers on the subject — none of whom neces- 
sarily represent the thinking of the man on 
the street. 


Unfortunately, the Fowler Royal Com- 
mission on Broadcasting was misled into 
placing too much belief and importance in 
the arguments of the labor leaders. At the 
hearings, spokesmen for the private broad- 
casters maintained that the union leaders 
didn't represent the real feelings of their 
membership at large, and they backed up 
their argument with the results of an inde- 
pendent poll conducted in the city of Hamil- 
ton —- one of the most heavily unionized 
centres of Canada. 

The Commission chose to practically ig- 
nore this argument and the evidence sup- 
porting it — evidence which has subse- 
quently been proven correct by the results 
of two Dominion elections when the political 
recommendations of the union organizers 
and the socialists were repudiated at the 
Hamilten polls. 

But the fact remains that the rest of the 
Federal House failed to reply to Mr. Fisher's 
dangerous propaganda. It is this sort of 
unconcern or apathy that permits socialism 
to spread its half-truths and misinformation 
that ultimately wins the support of the 
gullible 


A hollow 


gesture 


| seldom been more evident that big 

government cannot revive a depressed 
economy on its own. It can only create a 
climate that will allow private industry to re- 
cover Reducing taxes is the most obvious 
method of reducing the pressure on hard- 
pressed business. but government, appar- 
ently only wishes to give lip service to this 
principle 

In the tace of recession, both the Cana- 
dian and the US. governments amended 
their corporation tax regulations to encour- 
age business to increase their immediate 
spending on expansion and general capital 
improvement. The outcome was something 
like this: 

Suppose a business had a “profit” of 
$100,000 and normally depreciated its plant 
by $20,000. The business could deduct the 
$20,000 from the $100,000 and the balance 
of $80.000 would be taxed at 47% .. 


amounting to a whopping $38,000 in taxes. 

Introducing the new regulations per- 
mitted a speed-up in depreciation. The busi- 
ness was thereby enabled to boost its de- 
preciation from $20,000 to as much as 
$40,000. The business would then pay its 
tax only on the remaining $60,000, and the 
tax would be $28,500 instead of $38,000. The 
diflerence would be available for capital ex- 
pansion. 

This looks all very well on the surface, 
but the government realized that by depre- 
ciating twice as fast as normal any business 
would soon exhaust the full depreciation 
and the tax payments would jump immedi- 
ately to cover the revenue it had not re- 
ceived in earlier yeats. An _ ordinary 
company -—- in other words — would not 
really be receiving a tax cut or refund, but 
only an interest-free loan. The loan would 
come, of course, from the public treasury 
which the business had helped to fill. 

It seems a pity then that a straight tax 
rebate or a substantial tax cut could not be 
granted to business as unqualified relief 
from the burden it carries. Surely at a time 
like this, it is not expedient to boost the size 
and activities of government which ulti- 
mately will mean even higher taxes still. 
The farmer has a stake in this as all the 
added costs of production are eventually 
passed along the line for him to pay in 
everything he buys 

In the meantime, the government has 
made business a rather hollow gesture and 
simply put off the evil day of payment. 


Ask the 


farmer 


TT has olten been said that the strenath ot 
Russian nationalism is based on the 
Russian farmer and his love of the land 
It might also be said that it takes more 
than just love to make that land produce. 


“and only the individual farmer himself has 


the intimate and peculiar knowledge requir- 
ed to put his particular patch of soil to work. 

In spite of this, the Russian government 
still thinks it can “manage” Russian farms 
from government offices hundreds or even 
thousands of miles away. Asa result, agri- 
cultural regimentation has reached its peak 
behind the iron curtain and farming has de- 
teriorated into the weakest link in the Rus- 
sian economy. 


{nformation is not readily available trom 
Russia itself but Russian government med- 
dling often overlaps at the borders. Just how 
far from the soil the planners can get and 
how badly the bureaucrats can boob was 
illustrated in 1955 when the USSR, as a pro- 
paganda gift, shipped an assortment of agri- 
cultural equipment to India to help direct 
Indian farmers back to prosperity. It con- 
sisted of 69 tractors, 36 transport vehicles 
and at least 630 other items to be used in 
the “efficient” operation of a 30,000-acre 
farm as was done in Russia. 


Apparently no one asked the farmers 
for their opinion. To start with, the Indian 
government had great difficulty finding a 
farm that large, then the Indian bureaucrats 
compounded the muddle of their Russian 
counterparts. The site they finally chose 
proved to be barren of water... a detail not 
easily set aside. Also, the soil was so hard 


that that type of Russian seed drill could not 
even penetrate the surface and was useless. 


Outcome of Indian acceptance of this 
fine communist gift is a great deal of useless 
machinery and a great deal of embarrassed 
finger-pointing from both sides of the fence 
with each accusing the other of muddling. 
Meantime, on the land, the farmer who was 
not consulted is still waiting for the kind of 
assistance he knows will improve his lot. 


Hungry 


immigrants 


COMPLAINT is heard from time to time 

that immigrants to this country are 

taking jobs from Canadians; that they are 
not filling the demand for farm labour. 


However true this may be, the immi- 
grants have healthy appetites and are doing 
their bit to eat up the farm surpluses. A 
writer in the German-Canadian Business Re- 
view points out that Canada has accepted 
an average of 150,000 newcomers since 1947, 
which means some 37,000 new households 
each year with an annual grocery bill of 
$55,000,000. 


He has broken this figure down further to 
show what these people consume every yeur: 


3,600,000 dozen eggs. 
4,200,000 Ibs. poultry. 
16,810,000 Ibs. bread. 
22,640,000 ibs. meat. 
28,770,000 Ibs. potatoes. 
160,000,000 lbs. milk products. 


This comes to quite a considerable gro- 
cery bill. (They even take some 1,185,000 
lbs. of margarine off the market.) It may be 
some time yet before the domestic market 
can handle everything Canadian farmers 
can produce, but it is encouraging that 
things are moving in this direction. 


Yields 
going up 


Te Searle Grain Company has made 
some observations on the increasing 

yields of grain crops on the prairies from 

considerations other than moisture. 


The moisture cycle in Western Canada 
has resulted in bumper crops for the past 
decade and -clouds the issue. Yet there 
seems to be no doubt whatever, that Cana- 
dian producers are keeping up with the times 
as much as their counterparts overseas, and 
that chemical weed control, better seed, and 
better cultural methods are resulting in 
boosted production per acre. There is every 
possibility that the “normal” or expected 
yield on the prairies may be closer to 19 or 
20 bushels than the presently accepted long- 
term average of 16.5 bushels per acre. 


An agricultural revolution is under way. 
Some day statistics will be available to show 
the full significance of what is taking place 
today. 


spread. 
that he has registered Galloways. 


: *“" F. & R. Photo 
_1f you’re interested in Highland cattle you won’t miss this man’s 


A. S. Wallace, near High River, Alta., has let it be known 
Why not follow his lead and get 


your trade mark up for everyone to see? 
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ave ; 
F. & R. Photo 


There’s no mistaking this man’s business. This is the colorful 
entrance to the Flemming Ranch, South of Maple Creek, Sask., where 


Mr. Flemming was born some 60 years ago. 
attractive entrance like this one? 


Does your place have an 


pas are scouring the soup 
kitchens in England for a thief 
who broke into a Methodist church. 
In a hasty exit the burglar dropped 
his false teeth. 
* OO 


IHE-last buffalo known to have. been 
shot on Western Canada plains 
was killed by a “Mountie”, February 
19th, 1958, on’ the streets of Winnipeg. 
It was a four-year-old, 2,000-pounder, 
which escaped from a shipment from 
Elk Island, Alberta,\ intended for the 
Assiniboine Zoo. 
* * * 
Ane @ nifty girl tells us that she'd 
much rather be well-built and 
good looking than smart, because the 
average male can see much better 
than he can think. 
* * * 
ff Financial Post, published in 
Canada’s second-rated ‘city, To- 
ronto, offers some predictions on 
farms of the future: “two-way tele- 
phones (choice of color?) and cigar- 
lighters on tractors, electric eyes for 
gates, plywood barns, and automatic 
indicators to keep the plowman on 
the straight and furrow.” It neglects 
to ‘say where the credit is coming 
from to owe for such things. 
cK * * . 


MANY people suffer extremely trom 
' snoring — especially those who 
have to lay awake and listen. 
* * * 


ROM some of the things in print it 
is high time Mr. Diefenbaker got 
through his Bill.of Rights as is evi- 
dent from the following bit in a Tor- 
-onto paper: “A U.S: Navy Scientist 
wants middle-aged men called up to 
serve as radiation shock troops — to 
protect young servicemen from ‘the 
genetic hazards’ of nuclear warfare.” 
* * * 
f Rewer country booms on people tak- 
ing in each other’s laundry; a 
dangerous practice in some places. 
A laundryman in Egypt is in grave 
(not o pun) danger of facing the fir- 
ing squad, He is accused of washing 
uniforms for French and British 
troops during the Suez ruekus in 
‘1956, and is being charged with 
“collaboration with the enemy in 
wartime.” 
* J * 
fle is something to psychology: A 
lecturing Calgary psychiatrist told 
a packed house at a service club 
gathering. which had come to hear his 
announced talk on Sex, and How to 
Make a Million Dollars Without Work- 
ing: “This is a hoax. The last time I 
spoke here my topic was on juvenile 
delinquency and’ nobody turned up.” 
The good Dr. then spoke on the moti- 


vations in human nature that cause 


war. 


‘was no mistake; 


ABODE can get into farming, 
says an old farmer: “All they 
need is a strong back, a little savvy, 
a piece of land, 25 or 30 thousand 
dollars capital, and a hole in the 
head.” f 
* * * 
HAT is culture? A mediator for a 
New York Labor. Department up- 
held the suspension of a truck driver 
who “blew his top” and used foul 
language, but felt he couldn't issue a 
blanket edict against profanity among 
city drivers.. “To do so,” he said, 
“would be to fly in the face of their 
tradition and culture.” 
* * * 
A GREAT many people will be glad 
to know that a sparrow has twice 
as many vertebrae in its neck as does 
a giraffe. ” 
. * * * ‘ 
i we can’t take our money (this is 
only a hypothetical statement of 
possession) with us when we go it’s 
the only place we can get into with- 
out any. 
* * * 
WEET little old ladies can be dan- 
gerous. In California one of such 
ran up and embraced a young man on 
the street. Apologizing for her excite- 
ment with “you're the image of my lost 
son! she hurried away in apparent 
flustered embarrassment. Minutes later 
the young man discovered his wallet 
was no longer where it used _to be. 
tes eae 
ore men can take marriage in a 
breeze — that’s why they blow. 


* * * te 


NE trouble with this old world is 
that there is not enough humility 


in the air : 
* * * 


NEWSPAPER item states that 

an eastern lady found a complete 
raspberry in a jar of raspberry jam 
and wrote the makers asking if- their 
stock was a raspberry short. She re- 
ceived a courteous letter saying there 
it was now the 
policy of the firm to put one in every 
jar. It begins to look as if the pork 
and bean people have set a danger- 
ous precedent. — : 

: E Lee fer 

AN amateur economist has figured 

‘out. that all we need to have a 
Utopia is 1913 taxes, 1928 stock profits 
and dividends, 1935 prices and today’s 
incomes. 3 = 


IP to misers — the way the dollar 
is . being devaluated. you lose 
money every time you save one. 


* * * 


WE are forever being told that in 

the old countries, |where they 
have sane labor’ laws, one never sees 
a drunk — a statement we have al- 
ways taken with a pinch of salts. In 
Rome. not long since, police took into 
custody not only a drunk, but his mule: 
drunk also. The man, police said, 
started drinking wine heavily one noon 
and at some point began to share it 
with his mule which lapped it up. 
The report says: “Both were quite plas- 
tered and singing at the top of their 
lungs, weaving from side to side down 
the street, blocking traffic, the man 
singing and the mule braying an ac- 


*companiment. Perhaps, as drunks, how- 


ever, they were treated differently than 
they would have been here. The man 
was taken to a clinic for treatment, and 
the mule was led patiently off to a side 
street to sleep it off, without the least 


‘remorse at having-made an ass of him- 


self. 


-h& POLITICIAN, says a visitor, is-a 
man who approaches every prob- 
lem with an open mouth. 
* * * 
OMe city husband has figured out 
that it costs him about $500.00 a 
mile to operate a super-market cart. 
* * * 


A CANADIAN railway announces we 

will.soon be watching (or should it 
be waiting for) the two-mile-long 
freight train. Not very good news for 
people at a level crossing already late 
for something. Anr have arrangements 
been made to compensate rear-end 
crews, or must they hoof the two miles 
from the caboose to the yard office on 
their own time — or will company cars, 
dual-chauffered, pick them up and 
whisk them off to the checking-out de- 


pot? 

A MODERN tax dodger has been 
described as one who doesn’t 

smoke, drink or play the horse races. 


* * * 


* * * 


ACCORDING to information received 

_ from an authentic, but illicit source, 
it costs about $2.00 to make, age and 
jug a gallon of whiskey — but it costs 
much more if you are caught. 


Mos? single women are looking for 
a husband — as are most married 
women. 
* * * 
HOSE Russians never seem to die 
—they. just lie (and lie) around. 
Last fall we reported an item about a 
family the eldest of which was (she 
said) 154, while the kid sister, out of 
three more, was only 112, and all 
were as full of vinegar as a newly 
elected politician. Now comes one 
who says he is 150, and the only child 
left him, a girl, is 120. Every day (it 
says) he rides or walks on an inspec- 
tion trip around the several miles of 
orchards he planted 130 years ago — 
probably while the lazy chit of.a girl 
gads around the village compound. 


* * * 


Cnty 

ITH all the talk about what is 
wrong with schools and the edu- 
cational systems it may be of interest 
to have another viewpoint. The late 
Alexander Woolicott once wrote 
about parents trying to handle a 
very brilliant child at home, There 
were no quiz shows in those days and 
thus no money to be made with pre- 
cocious offspring. Anyway the home 
treatments were a flop and Woollcott 
wrote: “At this point they sent him 
to school after all His mother 
thought this was the best way to 


stupid him up.” ¢ 
* * * 

A British lecturer on Marriage Guid- 

ance remarked on a_ broadcast, 
“Almost every job requires training of 
some kind and yet two people about to 
embark upon the most important job 
in life — making a successful marriage 
— are not expected to need any train- 
ing.” 

* * * 
AN’S alleged best friend, the dog, 

can be a deliquent too. In Oak- 
ville, Ont., a preacher left his car me- 
mentarily (he thought) in gear on a 
service station incline. His Dalma- 
tion mutt seemed to be snoozing com- 
fortably on the back seat. Police say 
the dog (probably on finding himself 
without spiritual or moral guidance) 
jumped into the front seat. He 
knocked the car out of gear. It roll- 
ed onto the highway. It upset a pass- 
ing truck which burst into flames 
(the driver escaped with back in- 
juries). “ Another car piled into the 
minister’s, the driver getting off un- 
scathed. Traffic in the west lane was 
tied up for two hours while firemen 
handled the burning truck. An am- 
bulance speeding to the scene scared 
everyone half to death by roaring 
down the highway against the traffic 
(because of the tie-up) in the east- 
bound lane.. The dog was uninjured, 
and no doubt emotionally undisturbed. 
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Visitors to Indian Head, Sask. can see this rustic, sign marking the site of the first Sipuriinental farm 


in the Northwest Territories. 


Started in 1887, with Angus McKay as its first. Superintendent, this farm 


did important pioneer experimental work in the use of summer-fallow, livestock breeding, and selection of 


plant varieties for the benefit of the thousands of settlers that. were on their way. 


By C. P. LAWRENCE 


‘ ig Sada but desolate plains 
meet the eye!” 


So wrote Captain John Palli- 
ser, 100 years ago, in his report 
to his employers, the British 
government, after a long studied 
look at the Saskatchewan and 
Alberta prairies. He found the 
scene profoundly discouraging. 

Indian Head, Saskatchewan, is 
one of the garden spots of to- 
day’s west which would make 
the Captain, no doubt gladly, eat 
his words — if he could believe 
his eyes. 

Captain Palliser had no means 
of foreseeing the ingenuity and 
the perseverance of the men who 
were to pass through the north- 
west Experimental Farms ser- 
vices from 1887 to the present 

- day. 

Indian Head was the first Do- 
minion Experimental Farm es- 
tablished in the setting so ap- 
palling to the British surveyors. 

Indian Head is about 45.miles 
east of Regina on the Trans- 
Canada Highway, near where 
the prairies meet the wooded 
park area and close to the Qu’- 
Appelle, which with its series of 
lakes, is one of our most beauti- 
ful prairie river valleys. 

The importance of Indian 
Head is brought to the attention 
of travellers by historic site 
markers, which have been erect- 
ed by the governments of Can- 
ada and of Saskatchewan. 


One of the most unusual 
efforts in the many remarkable 
attempts to settle and break up 
our prairie is the story of the 


‘Bell farm. A few yards from 
No. 1 Highway is a large wooden 
marker, which tells the follow- 
ing story: ‘The Bell Farm once 


occupied the surrounding dis-~ 


trict. It was controlled by the 
Qu’Appelle Valley Farming 
Company and managed by Major 
W. R. Bell. Between 1882.and 
1889 the Company settled more 
than 100 tenant farmers on 
53,000 acres.. Farming was at- 
tempted on such a large scale 
that 45 binders were sometimes 
seen harvesting a single field. In 
1883 the Company secured and 
sub-divided the townsite of In- 
dian Head. The farm lost 
heavily due to severe frost and 
drought. Its operations were al- 
most completely suspended. dur- 
ing the rebellion of 1885. 40,000 
acres were eventually sold to the 
Brassey Colonization Company. 
Major Bell bought the rest and 
farmed it for several years. The 
round stone stable on the Bell 
Farm stands two.miles north on 
No. 56 Highway. The Dominion 
Experimental Farm, one mile 
east, was once part of the farm.” 


When the early settlers came 
to the prairies there was no in- 
formation on the agricultural 
‘practices or crop varieties that 
could be used in this region. 
Hence, one of the most impor- 
tant events in the development 
of western agriculture was the 
establishment of the first experi- 
mental farm in the North- West 
Territories. 


On the spacious lawn of the 
Experimental Farm at Indian 
Head a marker reads: “By act of 
parliament, 1886, Dominion Ex- 


perimental Farms were estab- 
lished under the Department of 
Agriculture. Their function was 
to conduct research initiated by 
the Government of Canada, rela- 
tive to production of crops and 
livestock. This land, selected in 
1887, became the first experi- 
mental farm in the North-West 
Territory. Angus McKay (1840- 
1931), a pioneer settler of this 
district, was superintendent, 
1888 to 1912. He and his staff 
attacked the many agricultural 
problems confronting settlers in 
the new land. Their first im- 
portant achievement was suc- 
cessful promotion of the practice 
of summerfallow. They and 
their successors also obtained 
notable results in the develop- 
ment and distribution of high- 
quality breeding livestock, early 
maturing, better yielding cer- 
eals, and hardy fruit suited to 
Saskatchewan conditions. Their 
efforts did much to improve the 
lot of early homesteaders, as 
well as to shape the pattern of 


today’s agricultural practices.” _ 
The history of summerfallow- 

ing on the Canadian prairies, sO. 

goes the story, is that in the 


‘Spring of 1885, at the time of the 


Riel Rebellion, General Middle- 
ton recruited men, horses, and 
equipment to help freight mili- 
tary supplies to Duck Lake and. 
Batoche. Indian Head, which 
was.one of the older settlements 
in the west, sent its full quota . 
of volunteers, even although 
many had not completed their 
spring seeding. By the time 
these men returned to. Indian 
Head, it -was. too late to seed 


. additional crops. Most of these 


farmers left their unseeded fields 
to grow to weeds. However, one™ 
man, Angus McKay, worked his 
fields throughout the summer 
and kept them black. The next 
year, which was a dry season, 

Angus McKay’s field produced a 
much better crop than baase of 
his neighbors. 


When the Experimental oka 


‘-at Indian Head was established, 


it was on the open prairie. Today 
beautiful trees of many varie- 
ties, spacious lawns and attrac- 
tive curved driveways form the 
setting of the superinendent’s 
home which was built in 1887. 
Many.changes have occurred 
in the life on the farm. The big 
barns, which in 1929 housed 59 
horses, all of them Clydes except 
a couple of drivers, are now 
used mostly for beef Cattle. Now 
there are only three. mares and 
four young horses. In the fall 
of 1957 the last of the York- 
shire hogs were replaced by the 
Lacombe breed; there is a pro- 
gram for increasing the La- 


* combe. About 60 head of Short- 


horn cattle are in the breeding 
herd. But the major portion of 
the farm. program is devoted to 
improving of crops and tillage 
practices. 

Th first farmers’ organization 
to fight for their rights to mar- 
ket their own crops was started 
at Indian Head. This organiza- 
tion was the fore-runner-of the 
United Grain Growers, and the 
Wheat Pools. A bronze plaque 
on the side of the highway 
brings this to the attention of 
passing motorist: “Territorial 
Grain Growers’ Association — 
In November, 1901, homestead- 
ers of this area— met on 
Dewdney Avenue to discuss im- 


Farm and Ranch Photo, 
Thousands upon thousands of young seedlings develop in long 

rows at Indian Head, and will eventually be-shipped out to make ever- 

green windbreaks across the West. 


turned into a virtual paradise. 
dwarf the automobiles. f 


provements in grain shipping 


iY 


and marketing. This meeting 
resulted in the calling of a gen- 
eral convention of the farmers of 
the prairies on ist. February, 
1902, and the founding of the 
Territorial Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, under-the leadership of 
W.> R. Motherwell and John 
Millar. This was the first at- 
tempt at co-operative enterprise 
among the farmers of Western 


Canada and resulted in a con-. 
. stant advance in the develop- 


ment of food resources, trade 
and commerce.” 
‘A master of under-statement 


- is contained in the report of the 


Minister of Agriculture (at that 
time, Mr. Wm. Saunders) of 
1889 after visiting the federal 
experimental farms across Can- 
ada. It said in part: “In 1888 
nearly 20,000 young forest trees 
and shrubs were planted (at In- 
dian Head). Some of the trees 
have succeeded very well, while 
others have failed entirely . .. 
The farm buildings are now 
completed and it is expected a 
sufficient number of animals will 
be forwarded in the spring-to 
lay the foundation of useful 
herds of cattle, which will in the 


future prove an important ele- 


ment in the general improve- 
ment of stock. in the North- 
West.” Ee 

Perhaps Wm. Saunders, too, 
would -be astounded at the de- 
velopment of the Canadian West 
— and perhaps not. From read- 
ing reports of the 1880’s and 


Modernizing pays off 
| Catanie money spent on mod- 
ernizing an irrigation sys- 
tem saves money for the farmer. 
The three ‘main factors are: 
the general lay of the land, the 
cropping plan, and the owner’s 
desires about the modernizing. 
Man can change topography 
only a little. If the land is flat, 


almost any adaptable crop can be. 


grown. If the land is steep, pro- 
duction is limited to crops such 


~ as alfalfa and pasture. 


The cropping plan influences 
the kind and amount of equip- 
ment. Row crops are suited to 
large equipment. The larger the 
field, the better. Good water 
control is essential in potato and 
sugar beet production. Fields 


must be well graded. 


The beautiful trees, spacious lawns and shaded driveways of the 
Indian Head Experimental Farm prove that the bald prairie can be 
Notice how these huge evergreens 


oe 
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HEATING LIMITED 
THREE HILLS, ALBERTA 


Are your fuel bills too high ? 


Propane and Oil-Fired Furnaces ‘are being re- 
— placed regularly with ‘Kirk's New Forced Air 
Heating System shown. below: 


and Ranch Photo. 


Yes 
it’s Brand New 


WARM AIR 
PLENUM 


early 90’s it is evident that many 
Canadian government agricul- 
turists were on their toes, and 
that they had a vision of our fu- 
ture far rosier than that of Cap- 
tain Palliser. 


Aside from its invaluable re- | 
search work in the fields of agri- | 
culture, Indian Head, to well | 
over 100,000 prairie farm homes, 
means trees, and shrubs—shade | 
and_ shelter-belts. From 1901, 


RETURN AIR 
PLENUM 


until 1952, 241,809,909 trees had | 


been supplied free (except for a 
charge of about 1c each for 
evergreens) to farmers in Mani- 


toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. | 


Since the ten-year average be- 
fore 1952 was over 6,000,000, it 
is safe to say that more than 
300,000,000 trees on prairie 
farms have been supplied from 
Indian Head. 


While Indian Head is the 
granddaddy of the western ex- 
perimental farms there are now 
many others, all well worth a 
visit. And there are many west- 


ern Canada historic spots of} 


interest, unknown to most 
of us. Next time you are 
holidaying on the highways 
take time to study historic site 
markers. You may be pleasantly 
surprised and interested through 


_ the. outcome. And where we dis- 


cover delightful places of inter- 
est, or breath-taking views,.un- 
marked, we should all exert 
whatever influence we have in 
an effort to have them marked. 


Personal preferences are the 
key to the irrigation pattern. 
Do you want a neat, efficient 
farm? Do you want to put 


_water down a furrow and know 


it will do the job with little su- 
pervision? Do you want finger- 
tip control of water? These are 
some of the points necessary to 
decide before making plans. 


Seed plants 
LBERTA, with the finishing 
of four new seed plants this 
year, will have a total of 27 seed 
plants. 420,000 bushels of seed 
grain were handled by one plant, 
while the average of all plants 
was 230,000 bushels. It is esti- 
mated by the department hand- 
ling special projects that 40 
plants are needed to adequately 
handle seed grain in Alberta. 


PATENT APPLIED + Ur 


_ WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION ON : 

@ Kirk's 2-Speed Fan Comfort. — 

@ Heating Domestic Water Supply. 
~@ Low Smoke Pipe Temperature. 

@ Emergency Hand Firing. 

@ How fo Eliminate the Explosion Hazard. 
_-@ More Comfort with Less Fuel Cost. 

@ Automatic Humidity. 


WRITE. FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF KIFRK’S LATEST CATALOG! 


KIRK’S HEATING LIMITED, 
THREE HILLS, ALBERTA 
Please send me information on the items marked below ¢ 


FRR-7 


We are interested in ;: ' 
@ An automatic heating unit for our building. ‘ 
Stoker-fired @ 


Natural Gas 


(1 We have electric power in our home : 
110 V b2 Vv. @ 


© Send complete information by mail. 


Propane 
rest} 


cans cash Sms Wns temas nds tase eos eiaiy Gases time Shes eines canbe temas demas cites tnuan enews cum wenes chal 


££) Have someone cal! and inspect my old furnace. 

&) Submit estimate of new job (No charge for estimate.) 
old ® 

© Farm Ventilating for Hog Barns and Chicken Houses, 


=) My house ts new remodeled @ 


IPA NE 0 oct ances Gat bpmrctatecgngaeecnoeanectentsesenssiunseunstmibseicaussesauecscsta waain 


vey LEY gL A) pe eae EaR Satheth to ea iste se U eek ee casos ene orc apt tot tae Da Sere weere dtp oe 


‘Direction from town 


Cs 


FALFA, it seems, was. al- 
ready old when the Chinese 
were inventing gunpowder. 
, The plant is believed to have 
been cultivated and prized by 
half-civilized people long before 
any history was written. 

At any rate the history of al- 
falfa goes far back into the his- 
tory of modern man. As near 
as it can be traced, alfalfa is 
Oriental ; a native of south- 
western Asia, northward across 
Persia and Turkestan to Siberia. 
Authorities believe that it origin- 
ated in Persia. 

The word itself is thought to 
be a form of Arabicized Persian 
meaning, “horse fodder’’. 

It was a crop well known to 
the ancient Romans and perhaps 
_ Nero had his tick stuffed with it. 
Columella, a Roman writer, and 
considered by many to have been 
the most prolifie agriculture 
writer of all time, wrote about 
alfalfa around 56 A.D. 

“Tt can be cut four times, 
sometimes six times, in a year 
because it dungs the land. All 
emaciated cattle whatsoever 
grow fat with it because it is a 
remedy for sick~<cattle, and a 
jugerum (probably the Roman 
word for ‘jag’’) of it is abund- 
antly sufficient for three horses 
the whole year.” 

The Persian 


invasion of 


Mr. and Mrs. Wendelin Grimm, 
sturdy pioneers whose - foresight 
in bringing a few pounds of alfalfa 
seed to this continent from their 
homeland of Germany, and. whose 
perseverence in selecting promis- 
ing strains changed the forage pic- 
ture of North America. 


Greece is credited with the 
spread of alfalfa into» Europe 
where it eventually spread to all 
the European countries, includ- 
ing those of the British Isles. 

The Arabs when they dis- 
covered the plant called it “as- 
pasti’” which means “‘to eat’. 

The invading Moors’ and 
Arabs carried alfalfa to North 
Africa, and from Morocco across 
to Spain. 

With the overrunning of Peru 
and Mexico by the Spaniards 
these countries were almost 
ruined, but after the conquerors 
had departed with the gold and 
treasurers the natives found 
they had been left with some- 
thing more valuable — alfalfa. 


_ writer, said: 
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Here is the site of the original planting of Grimm alfalfa in 14858. 
The crop is still. producing from the parent strain after continuous 
cropping for a hundred years. 


Alfalfa has = 


aneient roots 


HELMER 


by IVAN 


Somehow the seed had been in- 
troduced by the ravagers. Mex- 
ico, with its limestone soils and 
dry climate, turned out to be an 
ideal setting for alfalfa. 


In a similar mixture of chance 
and design English, French and 
German immigrants to the New 
England colonies of America in- 
troduced alfalfa, under the name 
of “lucern’’ to the Atlantic coast 
districts. Some students think 
that the name “‘lucern” origin- 
ated from the district of Lu- 
cerne Lake in Switzerland, but 
this is not proved. However. to 
the French and English the crop 
was lucern and to the Spanish, 
alfalfa. 


At oné time alfalfa was called 
a name long common 
and still used in parts of Eng- 
land where it is called “purple 
medic’. This was the name 
given it by the Roman writer, 
Columella. Strabo, a Greek 
“The herb which 
nourishes the horse best we call 
the Median herb from its abund- 
ing nativity here in Media.” And 
the, botanical name of alfalfa 
(Medicago sativa) is from the 
Greek: 


According to the magazines 
and papers of the day alfalfa 
was fairly well known on. this 
continent early in the nineteenth’ 
century,-but with indifferent re- 
sults. until it was grown in Cali- 
fornia. The plant had made its 
way up the west coast to Cali- 
fornia and the western United 
States from Chile. 


Agriculturists of today can 
easily look back and see the rea- 
sons why alfalfa prospered in 
some areas and not in others. 


- Unfavorable soils, wet climates 


and a lack of farming knowl- 
edge in overcoming such condi-. 
tions were, of course, the cause 
_of many disappointments among 
‘the early settlers who struggled 
with alfalfa. 

And there was the matter of 
seed. Alfalfa seed now is grown 


only in dry climates and in the 


early days there was a constant ° 


importing of seed from Europe, 
an expensive—and with the un- 
certain shipments of the age — 
an aggravating business. 


The Mormon settlers in Utah 
were the first successful produc- 
ers of alfalfa seed in America, 
and at that time seed production 
in parts of Utah was so .abun- 


dant that that area became the 


seed supply of the west. 


Spreading, as it did, surely 
but slowly, from both the Pacific 
and Atlantic seaboards alfalfa 
was soon well known over most 
of North America. And as more 
experience was gained using 
lime, manures, drainage and in- 
telligence alfalfa was soon grow- 


ing with fair success even in the 


humid east. 


Wendelin Grimm, a German 
immigrant, is credited with the 
introduction of the hardy type 
of alfalfa into America. He came 


to Minnesota in 1857, bringing 
“his family. to a new life in a new 


world. Fortunately for agricul- 
ture he also brought a few 
pounds of alfalfa seed which he 
sowed in 1858. From this seed 
was developed the first famous 


successful strain of hardy alfal-. 


fa in North America and the 
variety was ney given the 
name Grimm. 


The story of Grimm alfalfa is 


.in itself one of the romances of 


North American agriculture and 
a story, unfortunately, which, 
through lack of space, we are 
unable to fully tell. 


Excerpts from the publication 
of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety read: “Grimm alfalfa is 
one of Minnesota’s main contri- 
butions to American agriculture 
and its history is an interesting 
and significant story of a hardy 
forage plant brought to America 
by a German immigrant named 
Wendelin Grimm .. . In the 
spring of 1858 Grimm planted 
the seed he had brought with 


him . . . The soil was favorable, 
but the winters more severe than 


those of his native land, and he - 


did not have immediate success. 
Some of the plants winter-killed, 
but he carefully saved the seed 
from those that survived and re- 
planted his field. Thus he per- 
severed year after year, trying 
to grow what he considered an 
essential crop. After years of 
persistefce the alfalfa became 
acclimatized and no longer win- 
ter-killed. The scientific import- 
ence of his work, Grimm prob- 
ably never realized. From this 
point the progress of Grimm al- 


-falfa was slow, but eventually 


as it became known its spread 
was rapid until now it is known 
all over the United States and 
into Canada and Mexico. 

The original field of Grimm al- 
falfa was fenced and protected 
as a matter of historical interest 
at Chaska, Carver County, Min- 
nesota. In 1924 the Minnesota 
Grimm Growers’ Association 
erected a monument and a 
bronze plaque in honor of Wen- 
delin Grimm. 

Since then there has been in- 
tensive research and develop- 
ment and improvement in varie- 
ties and types of alfalfa, but 
most of this was made possible 
by the perseverance of early set- 
tlers struggling, by trial and 
error methods, with the plants 
at hand. Indeed these plants 
are the ancestors of the prolific 


_ Strains we now take for granted. 


This plaque attached to a na- 


tive’ stone was placed on the 
Grimm homestead farm by Grimm 
Alfalfa ‘Association in June, 1924. 


Grazing experiment 
RAZING cattle on moderate- 
ly grazed pastures and 
heavily grazed pastures indicates 
considerable difference in gains 
by 6-year tests made at the 
Stavely, Alta., Experimental 
Range Station. Cows on moder- 
ately grazed range showed gains 
of: May, 59 pounds; June, 59 
pounds; July, 49 pounds; Au- 
gust, 51 pounds; September, mi- - 
nus 3 pounds ; October, minus 5 
pounds. On the heavily grazed 
pastures the figures were: May, 
34 pounds; June,’ 62 pounds; 
July, 55 pounds; August, 31 
pounds; September, minus 7 
pounds, and October, minus 43 
pounds. 


Manitoba 


forage 
research 


po a twenty-year period 

considerable experimental 
work has been carried out with 
forage in southwestern Mani- 
toba. This work has been locat- 
ed on Illustration Station farms, 
private farms, and on the Re- 
clamation Substation at Melita. 

Forage studies in this area 
cover many aspects. Initially, 
the objective was one of soil sta- 
bilization. Soil bank accounts 
on extensive acreages had been 
overdrawn, and the immediate 
need was the establishment of 
forage on eroded fields, blown 
out areas, and, on sand banks. 
Reclamation practices followed 
this phase, including the use of 
forages in crop rotations. At the 
same time, investigations in- 
cluded the testing of numerous 
varieties of grasses and legumes 
alone, and in mixtures. To test 
the productivity of alfalfa on “a 
wide range of soils, a l-~ge num- 
ber of farm demonstration plots 
—each five acres:in size — were 
established during the 1940’s 
and early 1950’s. Some of the 
results of these trials are sum- 
marized: , 

1 Forage can be grown pro- 
fitably even on fields severely 
damaged by erosion 

2. Although reclamation is a 
slow re-building process,.an in- 
crease in fertility — as indicated 
by increased grain yields — re- 
sults from the use of» forage, 


particularly alfalfa, in crop rota-_ 


tions 

3 High rates of seeding a le- 
gume with a grass are not neces- 
sary. The use of four pounds of 
alfalfa per acre with Intermedi- 
ate wheat grass, or Brome grass, 
has proved adequate. eS 

4. Seeding forage without a 
companion crop is more profit- 
able than seeding with one, par- 
“ticularly if it is seeded in clean 
stubble early in the spring. 

5 If used for pasture, in- 
creased returns from forage are 
obtained by arranging the area 
into several fields in order that 
rotational grazing can be prac- 
tised : 

The experience of the past 
twenty years emphasizes the im- 
‘portance designed to.keep soil 
bank accounts in balance. 


ROOEy 


ts 


“I'm taking this stuff home to 
catch up on my counting, Boss.” 


< 
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Like other cost-conscious farmers 


You depend on 


to keep your costs 
to a minimum 


Efficiency on the farm depends on tailoring your equipment and 
operating methods to meet your special conditions. There’s no 
room today for guesswork—the cost-price squeeze demands careful 
planning. That’s why successful farmers trim their costs to the 
bone by sizing up their soil, crops, and marketing. They want to 
be sure every phase of their operation is matched to their needs. 


Specialization pays off when it comes to trucks, too. Because 
International Trucks are built, sold and serviced by truck 


specialists, you’re sure of getting the unit that’s exactly right - 


for your special operating conditions. You’re certain of getting 
parts and service promptly to keep your trucks on the job. Keep 
your costs to a minimum —.depend on your International Dealer 
or Branch. : 


For cost-cutting efficiency on the farm: 


Pe 


Buy your trucks from 


‘Truck Specialists 


SPECIALIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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PORTABLE SAWMILLS 


“ LITTLE GIANT” 
In-Stock for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
AT THESE ATTRACTIVE PRICES: 
SAWMILLS — Complete, less saw — 
12-ft., 2-head block size 
16-ft., 3-head block size $1,065.00 
EDGERS — Complete with solid tooth 
size® 2550. 350.5, $045.00 
O-BOW. Size posi SBR 00 
PLANERS — New Improved. 4-sided; 
ball-bearing, complete with heads. and 
knives for S48, blower, built-in coun- 
tershaft. Vee pulleys and belts, Skid 
mounted _. gegen ett Spa OODUO 
MACHINERY DEPOT LIMITED 
Phone BRdwy 3-1122 
1009 - 11th Street East 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Export ‘A’ 


FILTER TIP 
‘| CLGARETTES 


“Revy” Brand 


STOCK TANKS 
eee, y 


Constructed of 2” SPRUCE LUMBER 
(Will not affect the taste of the water.) 


‘ With The Exclusive . 
LOCK STAVE 


; Assembied and Painted. : 
All Tanks 2! 6” deep. 


ssoncis Tain. 70,00 


Net: price 65) eo 


eee $88.00 
Other Sizes Available, 


Special Tanks made to order - 
—any size, round or rectangular. 


Prices F.0.B. CALGARY. 


REVELSTOKE 


SAWMILL Co.Ltd. 


(j 


% 


ad 


By 


aed and possibly you, too, 
have. written me letters, 
asking for details-on how to cook 
in the ground by the pit-barbe- 
cue system. What connection 
there is between cooking and 


nature study beats me, but 
every time I light a fire in our 
backyard pit to cook a chuck 
roast or a piece of pork, a tough 
old fowl or a tail end hunk of 
halibut, all the birds. in the 
neighborhood flock around to 
watch and serenade me. 

The neighbors come too, in- 
cluding a plump little boy called 
Murray. For humankind there 
is an undeniable lure about a. 
bonfire, so Murray joins other 
youngsters who crowd around to 
watch the firing process. But 
one night, my friend- Jim hap- 
pened to be present and Jim 
took a teasing glance.at fat little 
Murray. — 

“Going to have barbecued boy 
tonight, eh?” joked Jim. 

“Well, I wasn’t going to tell 
him until the last minute, but 


_TI’ve been wondering how he’d 


taste’ I quipped back. 
Poor Murray ! He edged along 


the bertch, then suddenly scoot-.~- 
._ ed off and went trundling home 


on the double. Next day he ap- 
proached with widely serious 
gaze and asked : 

“Were you really gonna cook 
me, huh ?” 

Despite all our assurances to 
the contrary, Murray-still half 
believes that he’s going to be 
salted and: peppered and put in 
the pit some evening ! 

Every newspaper, every cata- 
logue features advertisements 
about items needed for outdoor 
cooking. Barbecue grills, bags 
of charcoal, fancy forks and 
hamburger holders. A charcoal 
fired steak is good, but com- 
pared with pit-barbecue meat it 
is merely a dry old piece of 
toasted cinder> The pit method 


Kerry 


CROSS SECTION DIAGRAM OF 
BACKYARD BARBECUE PIT » 


TIN’ SHEET AND 
IRON SUPPORT 


Dee TRAPPED HEAT 
: 
‘ate 


ae. 2 GO. WRAPPED MEAT 


aS 2 BY 2 BY 
3 FOOT PIT. ~ 


Wood 


isn’t new. Chinese cooks used a 
version of it three thousand 
years ago. Maoris of New Zea- 


land cook whole pigs in a ground. 


hole during feast days. Indians 
of Central America knock down 
those iguana lizards, wrap them 
in leaves, then pop them into a 
hole cooker to tenderize. Mexi- 
can Indians introduced the sys- 
tem. into the southern States; 
throughout Texas, pit-barbecue 
cooking has become famous at 
rodeo and outdoor shows. 


The ’55 Jubilee years of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta pro- 
vinces featured many a pit-bar- 
becue as~part of the summer 
celebrations. Since then, this 
type of cooking has become a 
favorite method of feeding large 
crowds attending fairs, stam- 
pedes, or community picnics. 
But it is also possible’ to cook in 
a backyard hole for your own 
family’s enjoyment, and of late 
my mail has been full of re- 
quests for instructions on how 
to do it. 

The Texas system is to wrap 
the meat in a clean cloth, then 
apply an inch-thick coating of 
gooey paste made of flour and 
water, with finally a piece of wet 
burlap wrapped on the outside 
to insulate. the bundle. Clean 
sand is sprinkled an inch thick 
on top of the coal bed, too, be- 
fore the meat is put into the pit. 

I’ve worked out an easier sys- 
tem. First, salt and pepper your 
meat. Instead of using cloth, 
the meat is then given a thor- 
ough, three or four-ply- wrap in 
heavy waxed locker paper (the 
brown stuff that is waxed on one 
side). To take the place of both 
flour paste and burlap sacking, I 
use five sheets of wet news- 
paper. Full sized double pages 


of newspaper, saturated with 


water. Then the cooking can 
start. 
— But you must have a place to 


cook. Choose a waste corner of 


the backyard where a bonfire 
won't do any harm, and there 
dig a pit measuring two feet 


. Square by one yard deep. Such 


a-pit is large enough for one 
family’s use, and will cook roasts 
and poultry and anything else 
up to eight pounds in weight. 


Extra equipment needed is an 


iron. rod long enough to. lay 
across the pit opening, also a 
sheet of old tin large enough to 
completely cover the pit mouth 
and give an overlap of three or 
four inches. Be sure to save the 
dirt from the hole; this is requir- 
ed to cover the tin to a one-foot 
depth -every time cooking is 
done. 

Technical details are simple. 
Decide what hour you wish to 
eat. Hight in the evening ? 
Count back-twelve hours to 8 in 
the morning. Then count: back 
an extra hour and a half, which 
comes to 6:30 a.m. That’s when 
you'll have to start the fire in the 
bottom of the pit. Throw in 
crumpled newspapers, toss on 
top any type of kindling, light a 
match, and the fire is started. 
At the beginning you may burn 
old boards or boxes or any kind 
of fuel wood. But after the first 
half hour, you should use only 
coal-forming wood such ‘as pop- 
lar or willow. ‘In my opinion 
poplar wood provides the best 
smoky flavour, even better than 
willow. Never use spruce, pine, 
or fir, because conifer pitch im- 
parts a disagreeable flavour to 
the meat. — ee 

Add wood at quarter hour in- 
tervals until you build up a deep 
bed of coals, two feet or more in 
the yard deep pit. This usually 
takes an hour and a half in time, 
plus‘thrée wheel-barrow loads of 
firewood. Now you are ready to 
cook. The meat has been sea- 
soned and wrapped as directed. 
Place the moist bundle in -the 
centre of the glowing coal bed, 
flop across the iron bar which 
supports the weight of tin and 
earth, shunt the sheet of tin 
over the. suddenly smoky pit 
opening, then start shovelling. 
Work .as rapidly as: possible at 
this stage, shovelling earth on 
all the steaming, smoking vents 
at tin edges. Cover it all with a 
foot thick layer of earth, making 
sure that no wisp of smoke or 
steam rises from any crack or 
corner. 2 : 

‘Now the waiting _ starts. 
Twelve hours of waiting, during 
which time the roast is cooking 
slowly amid the trapped heat. 
That slow cooking tenderizes 
even the toughest cuts of meat, 
while the trapped wood smoke 
penetrates both newspaper and 
waxed paper to give the meat a 
deliciously different smoky fla- 
vour. At the end of twelve 
hours, shovel off the -earth, 
shunt aside the tin, lift out the 
charred paper bundle, tear off 
all wrappings and pop. the 
steaming, red hot roast or fish 


-or chicken onto. a platter and 
start carving and eating. 


Meanwhile, don’t. forget to en- 
joy the nature study that is so 
closely associated with this out- 
door method of cooking. Have 


- a look and a listen at birds and 


curious animals, mosquitoes and 
small boys named Murray. 


Dept. of Agriculture photo 
“Cattalo” type animal reeuiting from the cross: Hereford x Bison hybrid cow.” 


Hilfe lo ¢ 


a l vpes— 


= the Range Experimental Farm at Manyberries, Alta., feedlot finishing 
experiments were carried out in 1952-53 and 1956-57, to find out how 
Cattalo calves (Bison crossed with domestic beef breeds) would compare 
with Bison calves and Hereford calves. H. F. Peters, Superintendent of the 


and H ap ford 


. 8 


: Experimental Farm reports that the Cattalo calves made significantly great- 


~ 


ness of even good management. 


_than Bison. 


er gains than the Bison but lower gains than the Hereford calves. He says, 
there was a significant increase in dressing percentage and a reduction in 
carcass grade as the proportion of bison breeding increased. The Cattalo 


~ealves had a significantly higher proportion of carcass weight in the hind- 


quarters than bison, and a lower proportion than Herefords. Bison calves 
shrank appreciably less in shipment to market than the Cattalo and Here- 
fords in both experiments. 


In these tests, Cattlao calves out of the first cross (Hereford Bilis x 
Bison cows) were separated from the Cattalo calves out of backcross (pro- 
gency from a first cross bred back to Hereford bull) and inter-bred cows. 
In the first experiment (1952-53) there was no real difference between the 
two groups of Cattalo. In the second experiment the two Cattalo types dif- 
fered significantly in feedlot gain. Calves from the backcross and inter-bred 
cows outgained those from first-cross cows. 


In the first experiment, the Herefords had average gains of 48 pounds 
more than the Cattalo and 138 pounds more than the Bison in the 196- -day 
feeding period. In the second experiment, the Herefords had average gains 
of 45 pounds more than Cattalo from backcross -cows,.and 250 pounds more 
In this test the feeding period was) 197 days. 


The development of the “Cattalo”, a cross between the buffalo and dom- 
estic beef breeds, is the result of attempts by research men of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture to breed a range beef animal for Western and 
North Western Canada. It was hoped that this cross would combine the 
hardy characteristics of the Bison and the superior meat qualities of the 
domestic breeds. This work was started at the Scott, Sask. Experimental 
Farm, later moved to the Buffalo: Park, Wainwright, Alberta, and finally in 
1950 the ‘experimental herd was transferred to the Range pe ie dbs 


Farm at Manyberries in Southern Alberta. 


Develop farm resources 


A AU ING more land is not. 


necessarily the best way for 
a farmer to_boost his income, a 
farm management - specialist 
with the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture told a meet- 
ing of Saskatchewan farmers re- 
cently. 


During a one-day course in 
farm management he said _ in- 
creasing livestock enterprises or 
fertilizing to produce more crop 
were ways of increasing the 


‘farm’s productive size without 


increasing its area. For ex- 
ample, a small poultry or hog 
farm may produce as much net 
income as a large grain farm. 


Rather than just buy more 
land, the speaker said, a farmer 
should try to balance his com- 
bination of land, labor, livestock 
and machinery in a manner to 
use each resource to best ad- 
vantage. 


Properly applied farm man- 
agement, he contended, could do 
a great deal to improve agricul- 
tural welfare. -But there was a 
definite limit to the effective- 


The level of international farm ~ 


price, federal tariff and_ fiscal 
policies, availability of credit, 
and other economic conditions 
all determined to a large extent 
how successful’ a prairie farm 


~ would be. 


A farm flock of sheep for in- 
stance looks like a-profitable sec- 
ondary enterprise for farmers 
wanting ready cash, he believed. 


Based on average meat and wool 


prices between 1952-56, sheep 
returned twice as much money 
over feeding costs as did heef 
cattle. Net returns on a sheep 
investment were about five 
times the return for an equiva- 
lent investment in beef cattle. In 
addition, returns from sheep 
were faster because they take 
less time to mature. They also 
could use rough pasture profit- 
ably where other animals would 
not do well. 

~ It was admitted, however, that 
sheep require better care than 
cattle, that a good fence must be 


-built and predators controlled. 


Many Saskatchewan « farmers 
were proving this could be done 
and a profit made. 


CONVERT YOUR TRACTOR TO 


HYDRAULICS IN 10* MINUTES 


RE ROSIER ARTE A I LENS ORMMAA ROL ONLENIEA 


WITH THE HI-LO-PAC you can ae the GharLung 


have Hydraulic Power for any 

tractor regardless of Age—M: odel o-Pa Cc 

or Make. That’s right, in just 10 fe plus mounting 
minutes you can double your aa kit $16.50 


tractor’s usefulness. Here is every- 


thing in 1 package needed to operate all fae implements. Just hook 
it on, fill the reservoir and your “‘Extra Hand”’ is ready to go to work. 
No _pulleys—chains—sprockets. Mounts aigertly to P.T.O. shaft. 
Operates-at LOW P.T.O. speeds. 


i 


ee 


After Initio 10 Miniite Installation 

—On or Off in 9 min mutes, I Tractor Make 
CONVERT YOUR OLD OR | Model Year. 
NEW TRACTOR TODAY | Name 


‘‘ 


pa Fil in coupon for detailed information-—-4 


| Addre 


(Bey CHAR-LYNN CO. 


A 2843 26th Avenue South 


cc ips Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN 
ALLOWANCE ON USED 
HI-LO-PACS 


250,000 NOW IN USE 


LUMBER 


1x 6, 1x 8, 1x 10 Cedar Utility Boards. Economical 
Sheathing. At only, Per M.B.M. 


HARDWARE . 


Carry a large ‘stock of S.W.P. Farm and Ranch Paint. 
Standard Colors. Per Gallon - 


FURNITURE 


Why shouldn’t the farmer relax like the city man; 
Large selection of Lawn and Patio Furniture. Chairs 


$45.00 


$3.95 
and Up 


CRESCENT LUMBER LTD. 


107 - 16th Avenue N.E., Calgary, Alta. CR 7-3888, CR 7-3823, CR 7-4616 
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Save time! 


Save trips! 


_.. BANK BY MAIL AT THE BNS 


You do your banking in the most convenient way—at home 
—when you bank by mail at the BNS. Deposits can be made 
by mail in savings, personal chequing or current accounts. 
And with any of these accounts you can mail cheques to 
pay bills. : : 

For the handiest kind of banking, phone or write today 
for Bank-By-Mail forms. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


your partner in progress 
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The task of picking pickles used to be a back-breaking business, but 
the workers to literally lie down on the job. 


search the vines carefully for young cucumbers. 


Farm invention 


pays off 


ACK-OF-ALL-TRADES and 

master of quite a few would 

be the proper twist to the old 

saying as far as today’s farmer 
is concerned. 

Just about every farmer is his 
own mechanic, and when need 
be his own inventor. If he 
wasn’t he would be in continual 
trouble with the host of mechan- 
ical things he uses, any of which 
can get slightly, or seriously, out 
of order at the most critical 
time. 

Jimmy Blight and Jack Craig, 
two boys of Oakville, Manitoba, 
are no exception to the rule, and 
they built this cucumber picker 
to save time and money in pick- 
ing, and to save the injury to 


tinual back-and-forth tramping 
of hand-pickers.. .- = 

The machine also makes it 
easier to secure pickers as hand- 
picking cucumbers on foot on a 
hot, fall day~is a nasty back- 
breaking business. 

The boys, who were respec- 
tively only 19 and 21 when they 
built this machine got the idea 
from an article published in the 
Imperial Oil News in 1954, which 
described a home-made cucum- 
ber picker made by a Mr. Fetjek, 


of Kentville, Nova Scotia, built © 


around a truck chassis. 

When the boys started talking 
about a machine to cut the cost 
and work of picking cucumbers, 
Mrs. Blight, Jimmy’s mother, 
remembered the article and was 
able to dig it up. : 


cucumber vines from the con- 


Saves tractor wear ! 
picks no stones. 


TO IMPROVE STANDARD ALLIS-CHALMERS ROTO-BALERS 
NOW vou “CAN ROTO. _ 


BALE MEDIUM WINDROWS 


\ NON-STOP 


WITH THE NEW 


KELLY RYAN WADE PICK-UP 


Engineered especially for Allis-Chalmers standard Roto Balers, this Pick-up 
has completely amazed and satisfied Canadian users over the past seasons. 
Spreader bars hold back the hay, eliminating stops while hales wrap ! 
Pick-up sweeps the field clean, yet rides contours and 
Even hay feed saves wrapping belts ! 
WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION TO 
@ NANCE CO. LTD., Red Deer, Alberta 

@ KERN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., Regina, Sask. 
@ B.C. TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT-CO. LTD., Vancouver, B.C. 

@ WESTERN AGRICULTURE SUPPLY CO. LTD., Winnipeg, Man. 


Ey ee 


this home-made machine allows 
It moves through: the field so slowly that pickers are able to 


x 


The machine pictured here 
consists. of an old Buick chassis 
with two extra transmissions 
added to reduce the travelling 
speed. It is powered by a 3- 
horse-power Briggs & Stratton 
air-cooled motor which the boys 
found was powerful enough for 
the job afterthey had first tried 
an 8-horse motor. 

The picker has two 14-foot 
wings, each supported by four 
cables. Five to six pickers on 
each wing, lie on their stomachs, 
on the platform, on old mat- 
tresses. 

As the machine moves slowly 
along the rows the pickers 
search the vines for cucumbers, 
which, when picked, are placed 
on, a conveyor belt beneath the 


platform and are thus carried to 


‘ 


the centre of the machine. Here, 
by another belt, they are elevat- 
ed and dropped into bags. 

The driver of the machine, 

who stands on a platform where 
the bagging is done, steers the 
machine, keeps an eye on the 
cukes coming up the elevator 
and picks out damaged and over- 
size cucumbers. And he has 
plenty of time for it. He is not 
going anywhere very fast. The 
machine moves at a rate of 22 
hours to the mile, or 4 feet to 
the minute. 
. On hot days the pickers are 
protected by tarpaulins spread 
over the brace wires to, shade 
them. from the sun. 

The boys say it: took a-little 
while to figure out the workings 
of the machine on their trial- 
and-error method; but they suc- 
ceeded. Last year the picker 
had a-few small ‘‘bugs”, but not. 
enough to bother ironing out be- 
fore winter. 

They received $120.00 a ton 
for their commercial cucumbers 
of small pickler grades: The 
other sizes are down-graded and 
bring less money. The large 
cukes bringing the least money 
are those used for relish. 

Made largely of scrap metal 
and worthless parts the machine 
cost little in actual cash, but the 
boys feel they have made a big 
saving with it, and made their 
money easier. 

At any rate, this Oakville cu- 
cumber picker is proof of the 
value of some ingenuity, and an 
example of why so many inven- 
tors come from the farm. 


The Farm and Ranch Review is 
the best bargain in the farm publica- 
tion field. 


ated 


For the mechanically inc ined, here is a close-up of the pickle 


machine showing the old Buick chassis with its adapted 3-horse-power 
Briggs and Stratton air-cooled motor. ; 


Glenvue Nettie Jemima made the headlines in Eastern Canada when 
she brought $9,000.00 to top a dispersal sale of Dr. Hector Astengo, of 
Brampton. Nettie.did this despite the fact that she is strictly in the great- 
grandmother stage as far as cows go, for she will be 16 years old next fall. 
She was bought by H. J. Wilcox & Sons, Beeton, Ontario, who gambled that 
she might give them one or two bull calves that, would command high prices. 
Already Nettie has had three sons: sell-for a total of over $48,000.00. 


Free blood for tourists 


PENING of the tourist sea- 
son will see a flow of Cana- 
dians across the border enroute 
for vacations in the United 
States. It is likely that few of 
these vacationists are aware that 
if hospitalized while in the U:S. 
they may receive free blood 
transfusions through a recipro- 
cal agreement between the Can- 
adian Red Cross Society and the 
American National Red Cross. 
In turn Americans in hospital in 
Canada also receive blood trans- 
fusions free through the Cana- 
dian Red Cross. 


Godfrey and "Goldie" 
at "Royal" show 


a eet easy to the Royal Horse 

Show, at the Winter Fair, 
Toronto this November 14th to 
22nd, who are also Arthur God- 
frey fans will ‘be able to see 
the radio and TV star and his 
prized Palomino, “Goldie”. The 
pair will be the highlight of. the 
horse show during its eight 
evenings and on both Saturday 
afternoons, it has been announc- 
ed. Godfrey, who breeds top 
Arabian horses on his Virginia 
farm is said to have been a big 
hit with Royal Horse Show audi- 
ences when he participated last 
year. ' 


Weed essay confest 


HE North Central Weed Con- 
- trol Conference is again 
Sponsoring a weed essay contest 
this year, states W. Lobay, Al- 
berta’s Supervisor of Soils and 
Weed Control. Any boy or girl 
12 - 18 years old whose family is 
actively engaged in managing 
and operating a farm is qualified 
to enter.. The title of the essay 
is “How We Control Weeds on 
Our Farm”, and it must not ex- 
ceed 1,000 words. There is a 
$25.00 cash prize for the pro- 
vincial winner .whose essay is 
then entered: for the - $300.00 
scholarship embracing 14 states 
“and 3 prairies provinces. This 
scholarship is available. at time 
of régistration at a recognized 
agricultural college of the indivi- 
dual’s choice for courses in agri- 
“sulture or home economics. 


Details are no doubt available 
in each province from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Field 
Crops Branch. 


1 
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Builds The Quality-Of Your Herd! 7 


e SJ ee 
. Why Wait 7. go ahead with FIL 
Put FIL on the job, as thousands of othet 


Canadian farmers are doing. Discuss a Farm 
f" Improvement Loan with your nearest Bank, 


of Montreal manager. 
O 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


Bol: 


Bank or MonrTrReAL 
Canadas First Sank 


working with Canadians in every walk of life stnee 1817 
EET: 


Pipe made of C-I-L POLYTHENE 
is light, flexible, easy-to-install! 


disease-free. 


Film made of C-I-L polythene is 
another farming essential? It’s being 
used on modern farms to. construct 
low-cost silos and greenhouses, as 
storm windows for outbuildings, and 
as tarpaulins to protect equipment. It 
also makes a wonderful mulch for low- 
rowing row crops — retains moisture 
‘around plants, keeps them clean and 


Successful farmers find that substantial savings are realized 
when livestock and poultry are supplied with fresh 
running water. 

The fast, easy, inexpensive way to lay cold water supply 
lines to barns, grazing areas and dipping points is with 
pipe made of C-I-L polythene. One man can lay thousands 
of feet a day because its lightness and flexibility maké it 
easy to handle; joints are made with a knife eut and simple, 
economical fittings. When buried below the frost line it is 
practically indestructible — and it will not rust, rot, scale 
or taint water. 

Available in lengths up to 400 feet, in 4” to 6” diameters, 
at your hardware or farm supply store. : 


GP PLASTICS 


Canadian Industries ‘Limited, Plastics Division, P.O. Box 10, Montreal, 
supplies polythene resin to pipe and film manufacturers. 


~~ 
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you 
trust... 


Increase the life of your machines... 
improve performance...reduce opera- 
ting costs with dependable field-proven 
Imperial Esso Products—Esso Tractor 
‘Fuels, Marvelube Motor and Gear Oils, 
Esso M.P. Grease. 


service 
you'll 
like... 


Let us help keep you up-to-date with 
latest lubrication information. We're 
“equipped, too, to give prompt delivery 
of all your farm petroleum needs. 


ALWAYS 
LOOK TO 
[IMPERIAL 
FOR THE 
BEST 


oe 


We Imperial Esso Agents are ready to 


IMPERIAL 
serve you with information and prod- > 
ucts that are the result of Imperial’s sso 


77 years’ experience in the farm field- SERVICE 


FREE! Esso Tractor Minder 


—helps you keep track of operating hours—reminds G 


you automatically of lubrication needs—get yours / Mfaefol efor minder 
from the Imperial Esso Agent who displays this sign. 


“horses were relaxing 
barnyard when I. was there. 


A amily farms on 


a large scale 
by GRANT MacEWAN 


IHEY’RE getting more and 
more good land and yet 
they refuse to accept our Cana- 
dian way of life,” says the critic 
who has watched the almost un- 
believable growth of the Hutter- 
ite population in Mid-Western 
Canada. ‘Something’s got to be 
done,” he adds, ‘or they’ll soon 
outnumber the rest of us.” 


Neighbors may at times have 
reason for concern but the fact 
remains that most of us could 


learn something ‘about both 


farming and living from the 
Hutterites. 
tensely pacifist people, divorce, 
crime and alcoholism are prac- 
tically unknown, mental illness 


-is rare and hard work is no bar- 


rier to -perfect contentment. 
There are no radios or T.V.’s in 
their homes, no stylish clothes in 
their closets, no pictures on the 
walls, nothing more decorative 


than potted plants or a canary in- 


a cage, but there appears to be 


-a state of happiness that might 


well be the envy of citizens 
everywhere. 


_ To bring myself up-to-date on 
Hutterite farming I spent a re- 
cent day on one of the Alberta 
colonies. The colony wasn’t one 
of the biggest — about 4,500 
acres, 4,000 of which has been 
cultivated and 800 séeded to 
wheat in 1958. Including chi- 
dren there were 60 people on the 
farm and -everybody above 
school age was busy — not too 
‘busy to be friendly and enquire 
if the visitor would care for a 
drink of home-made raisin wine, 
but busy enough to realize that 
there is unending work on a 
seven-section farm with 200 beef 
cattle, 18 milking cows, 450 pigs, 
6,000 hens and chickens, 800 
ducks, eight acres of potatoes, a 
few acres of other vegetables, 
colonies of bees and numerous 
work shops. 


At one time the Hutterite 
farmers were considered to be 
good grain growers, but indiffer- 
ent producers of livestock. That 
has changed. There is still the 
strongest evidence of good hus- 
bandry in the grain fields but-on 
many of the colonies there is an 
admirable balance between crop- 
land and livestock. 

‘Two draft horses for doing 


farm chores and four saddle 
in the 


Otherwise, the farm work is 


completely mechanized. Six trac- 


tors were in the fields at seed 
time and for the harvest there 
were three self-propelled com- 
bines. The choice of methods 
and machinery, generally, re- 
flected a desire to take good care 
of the soil. Commercial ferti- 
lizer — 30 tons of it in 1958 — 
has become accented practice 


Among these in- 


and cultivation methods are 
adapted to erosion control. 


_ And although the farm is a ~ 
big one and the delivery quota 
is small, great quantities of 
wheat have gone to market in 
the form of pork, beef, poultry _ 
and eggs. The Monday delivery 
of eggs to Calgary runs as high 
as 900 dozens.- And, obviously, 
the offspring from 35 brood sows 
~having two litters each per year 
can consume a lot of whent and 
_barley. 


The pigs take the time of one 
man and, judging from the size 
and thriftiness of the animals, 
he is an expert. Another man 
divides his time between the 
thousands of poultry and his 
second specialty, that of makin 
and repairing shoes for the peo- 
ple in the colony. In the further 
division of labor, the man who 
has charge of the up-to-date and 
well-furnished carpenter shop is 
also in charge of the gardens 
and the bee department. 


And over all operations and 
activities are the manager and 
the minister — both occupying 
elected offices. 


The advance of. mechanization 
can be seen in every phase of 
farm operation — even in. the 
piggery where a home-made - 
endless chain barn cleaner was 
in use and giving perfect satis- 
faction. The power-driven churn 
in the dairy was made on the 
farm; the new power washing 
machine in the laundry was 
made on the farm and so were a 
score of other mechanical gad- 
gets designed cleverly to- in- 
crease farm efficiency. 


The colony’s deep-freeze, its 
shelves loaded with frozen beef, 
pork, sausage, poultry and vege- 
tables, was a further revelation 
of planning and resourcefulness: 
The Hutterite people are. espe- 
cially fond or roast duck and I 
was told that all of the 800 ducks 
from the 1958 crop would ulti- 
mately be frozen for home use. 


And if a visitor may judge, 
Hutterite - cooked duck leaves 
little to be desired. Moreover, 
almost everything on the long 
and generous table at which I sat 
with the men — almost every- 
thing except coffee, salt and 
pepper—was grown on the farm, 
The significance was striking: — 
a farm employing the most mod- 
ern methods of production and 
yet adhering to old-fashioned 
ideas about being nearly self- 
sustaining. Hutteries will not 
accept baby bonus, old-age pen- 
sion or relief alowance, I was 
told, but they do manage to 
achieve a high degree of security 
~ by their own resourcefulness. -. 


I visited the school, nestling 
inconspicuously among other 
colony buildings but operated 


with a qualified teacher and un-- 
der the usual] 5upervision of the 
Department of Education. There» 


sat 16 youngsters in grades up 
to eight. “Bright and co-opera- 
tive,” was what the teacher said 
of them. At age 15 their school 
- days will be behind them and 


they‘ll give their full time to the 


work of the kitchens, laundry, 
gardens, barns, nursery and 
farm fields. 


As I watched operations, no- 
body was ‘idle, not even among 


those of school age. Idleness is. 


a source of danger. ‘‘When boys 
aren’t working,’ said the 76- 
year-old minister, “‘the Devil will 
give them work.” 


Fun? By common standards 
there isn’t much. The school. 
children may play ball. In win- 
ter they slide on the ice. but do 
not skate. Above the school age 
there are no games. There is 
church service once on each 
week day and twice on Sunday. 
And one of the continuous pleas- 
ures is in singing sacred songs— 
always without instrumental ac- 
companiment. There is neither 
organ nor piano at the church 
hall and no musical instrument 
in the colony — except for a 
mouth-organ one of the young 
men was reported in tones of 
whisper to have, just as one of 
the girls admitted having a 
picture of Elvis Presley tucked 
away. But to hear six Hutterite 
women singing a hymn as they 
iced 200 individual dinner cakes 
was something to grip and in- 
spire a visitor. 


One of the young women in 
that group confided that she had 
a boy-friend on another Alberta 
colony. The Valentine-shaped 
box of chocolates received 
months earlier, was still a show- 
piece. When she was 15 years 
of age she was given a well- 
made wooden chest for her 
“things.” When ~she marries 
~ she will receive from the colony 
a bigger chest, a table and set of 
chairs for the room or_ rooms 
which will be her new home, a 
sewing machine, a bed, materials 
with which to make bed covers, 
and 45 pounds of goose feathers 
for -quilts and pillows. 


She will have no money of her 
own and neither will her hus- 
band. That is unimportant be- 
cause they and their children 
will have quarters which they’ll 
keep bare and spotlessly clean; 
they'll have food and clothing 
and all the security the colony 
ean furnish. All cooking and 
~ washing will be done on a com- 
munal basis and meals will be 
taken in a common dining room 
with men and women sitting at 
separate tables. They’ll dress in 
drab materials fashioned into 
garments at home, just like all 
other Hutterites. And they’ll 
probably achieve a high degree 
of that thing most people are 
hoping for — satisfaction in ser- 
vice. sea 


And when it comes to size of 
families, the Hutterite people 
lead the parade. That’s what 
worries the neighbors who see 
them needing more and more 
land. What is the average size 


of family ?-I put the question to’ 4... 


several of the colony residents. 


One replied: “Ten children,” but ‘| 


the final conclusion was that the 


figure would be. “nearer nine.” : 


In any case, these people are 
need the world’s most pro- 
ific. 


The Hutterian Church is 400 


years old, having been founded 
in Switzerland. Authority for 
the communal way of life came 
from the“second chapter of the 
Book of Acts, verses 44 and 45: 
“And all that believed were to- 
gether and had all things com- 
mon;. and sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to 
all men, as every man had 
need.” 


One of the church founders, 
Jacob Hutter, was burned at the 
stake and followers were persec- 
uted and driven from place to 
place. In 1874 and 1877 they 
left Russia — about 250 of them 
— and came to the United States 
where they were able to -live 
quietly until the years of the 
first Great. War when the Gov- 
ernment withdrew, the once-as- 
sured exemption from military 
service. In 1918 the Hutterites 
came to Canada — came with a 
fresh promise of religious free- 
dom, exemption from military 
service and no compulsion in the 
matter of voting. They settled 
mainly in Alberta and Manitoba 
and paid their taxes and bills 
promptly, obeyed the laws of the 
land, minded their own business 
and multiplied. ; 

In 1942 Alberta had 4,000 


Hutterites in 34 colonies. In 
1956 there were 53 colonies av- 


- eraging just over 100 people per 


t 


colony. 


* Wartime legislation in Alberta 
prohibited the purchase of more 
land by Hutterites; in 1947 the 


‘previous Act was repealed and 


the Communal Property Act was 
passed, limiting new colonies to 
6,400 acres each and locations 
not nearer than 40 miles from 
any existing colony. Since then 
there have been amendments 
varying the maximum amount 
of land to fit -soil conditions. 
Nevertheless, quite a few colon- 
ies have outgrown their present 
farm holdings and find they 


-have practically no place to go. 


Between. 5,000 and 6,000 resi- 
dents of Alberta are involved 
and fresh policies may have to 
be considered. 


Some Canadians will argue 
that greater restraints should be 
placed upon these people with 
strong pacifist convictions, these 
people whose farms are of little 
more benefit to the social life 
of a-community than big wheat 
farms and non-resident owners 
would be. Other Canadians will 
contend that hard-working, law- 
abiding residents who pay their 


“full share of. taxes should be 


treated as free people in a free 
country. y 


Hutterite expansion poses 
questions in public policy that 
are not easy to answer. Object- 
ive thinking is needed. A gov- 
ernment-authorized study is be- 


ing conducted in 1958. 


For safe, 
low-cost 
grain storage 


@resteeh) PORTABLE STEEL GRANARIES 


These portable granaries by Westeel are 
re proven in 
features that have made them so popular 
= with farmers all over the country: 
© Heavy, curved, corrugated sections. 
Die-punched for quick, easy erection. 


West. Here are some of the 


e 
“@ Easily moved, filled or emptied. 
° 


Handy auger-type unloading hopper 
adjustable to two levels, 


® Gives perfect protection against 
weather, fire or vermin, 


® Durable, economical, The first 
cost is low — and it's the last cost? 


An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 


WESTEEL 


ODUCTS LIMITED 


WINNIPEG © REGINA @ SASKATOON © CALGARY 


PLANNIN 


© High School 


Grades X, XI, XII. 
Semester Plan 
* 


® Junior College 
Courses 


(1st and 2nd years) 
@ Engineering 
@ Business Administration 
@ Social Service Aide 
® Librarian Assistant 
® Science (Geology pattern) 
* a 


© Conservatory 
of Music 


@ Residential and 
Day Students. 
Well - equipped ___resi- 
dences with boarding 
facilities for out-of- |} 
town students. i 
t 


r 
! To 


a. 


YOUR EDUCATION 
FOR NEXT FALL ? 


MOUNT ROYAL COLLEGE offers : 


© Commercial 


Specialized business training. 
Expert, experienced instruc- 
Modern classrooms and 
Up-to-date busi- 


tors. 
equipment. 
ness: machines. 


@ EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL 


@ MEDICAL DENTAL 
SECRETARIAL 


@ PETROLEUM 
SECRETARIAL 


@ ACCOUNTING 
@ STENOGRAPHIC 
@ BUSINESS MACHINES 


MAiL COUPON NOW! 


: The Registrar, FRR 7-58 


Mount Royal College, 


Calgary, Alberta. 


1 Please send me your Prospectus containing 
i information on the following courses : 


COMMERCIAL [] HIGH SGHOOL 
ENGINEERING [] BUSINESS ADMIN. [] 


Ll College 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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10 Chasm 

15 Shatter 

20 Genus of 
palms 

21 Horse with 
power of 
speech 

22 Ornamental 

“‘slitina 

garment 

23 City of 
Italy 

24 Symbol for 
sodium 

25 Article 

26 Child for 
mother 

27 Pronoun 

28 Ringworm 

29 Fundamental 
mass of 
life’s 
tendencies 

30 Home of 
famous 
wizard 

31 Ornamental 
coronets 
worn by 
women 

34 Former 
Roman 
emperor 

36 Heavy East 
Indian wood 

37 Notched like 
a saw 

40 Bethrothed 

42 Bonus 

44 Wide 
headline 

45 Yankee 
catcher 

47 Beard of 
grain 


- 48 Enchants 


49 Bounder 
52 Restore 
_ confidence 
to 
55 Hawaiian 
© dish 


‘56 Faroe 


Island 
windstorm 


Crossword Puzzle 


57 Harvest 
_ goddess 
60 Among 
62 Risque _- 
63 Zeal ~~ 
65 An author- 
itative 
decision 
66 Perform 
67 Paid notice 
69 Norse god 
of fate 
70 Repast 
71 Chinese 
pagoda 
72 % nirection 
73 Feminine 
name 
76 African 
worm that 
infests eye 
77 Beneath 
78 A frozen 
dessert 
80 Tantalizes 
81 Exists 
82 Wrath 
83 Large 
basket for 
provisions 
84 Reach 
across 
86 Prefix: two 
' 87 Man’s 
nickname 
88 Felines 
89 Spectacles 
93 Money 
hearder 
95 Volume 
(abbr.) 
96 Continent 
101 Triangular 
sail 
102 Kind of lily 
103 Electrified 
partiele 
104 Saint 
George 
slew one 


~105 Sacred 


Hindu 
word 
106 While 
107 A toll- 
gatherer 
108 Hazard 
110 French for 
“fand’’ 


111 Italy 
Cabbr.) 


112 A curtain 

114 Breathed 
in quick 

gasps 

115 Drawing 
rooms 

117 Alleviate 

119 Before 

120 Symbol for 
tellurium 

121 Short for 
animal 
doctor 

122 Husband 
of Helen 
of Troy 

124 Pronoun 

125_Analyzed 
grammati- 
cally 

127 Thing in 
law 

128 To oust 

130 Harshness 

133 Village 
outside a 
fort in 
India 

136 Moral 

140 Largest 
anthropoid 
ape 

141 Moccasin 

142 Wicked 

144 Spanish 
woman’s 
title” 

145 Japanese 
measure 

146 A direction 

147 Fatuous 

149 Syllable 
of scale 

150 Hawaiian 
hawk 

152 Manuscript 
(abbr. 

153 Symbol for 
radon 

154 Make into 
law 

156 Swift 

157 Giants’ 
pitcher 

159 Weird 

161 Anglo- 
Saxon 
slaves 

162 Set some 
distance 
end 


163 Anaesthe- 
tic 

164 Fruit of 
blackthorn 


DOWN 


1 Small unit 
of weight 

2 Pacific is- 
land screw 
pine 

3 Beetle 

4 Bird 

5 Knave of 
clubs in old 
card game 

6 Algerian 
seaport ~ 

7 Fwo (Rom. 


river 
9 Unfavorable 

10 In the rear 

11 Unseeing 

12 Cry of 
wild goose 

13 Compass 
point 

14 Mountain 
peak in 
California 

15 Chromatin 
ofa cell 
nucleus 

16 City of 
India 

17 Land 
measure 

18 Struck 

19 Cowboy who 
assists in 
training 
horses 

20 Poker 
stake 

32 Symbol for 
silver 

33 Cape Verde 
native 

35 Teutonic 
deity 

38 Mistake 

39 Swedish 
measute 

41 Sewer . 

43 deta 


ear 
44 Shake with 
cold 


46 Acid ob- 
tained from 
wood soot 

48 Angle 

49 West Point 

~ student : 

50 Soap plant 

51 ‘The gods 

53 Gulf in 
Aegean Sea 

54 Bone of the 
forearm 

55 Hung as if 
balanced 

57 River of 
Norway 

58-Out of date 

59 Guide 

61 Raised 
platform 

63 Terminal 
member of 
hand 

64 Correlative 
of either 

65 Part man 
and part 
goat 

68 Woman’s 
garment (pl.) 

70 Press for 
payment 

71 To shave 
the -head of 

74 State 
(abbr.) 

75 Kind of 
poplar tree 

78 Married 

79 Spanish 
for yes 

82: Having pas- 
sageways 
as a theater 

83 New Zea- 
land native 


85 While 4 
86 Lodging for 
a soldier 

88 Solace 

89 Covering 
for hand 

90 More 
crippled 

91 By 

92 Fasten 
securely 

93 Short for 
certain 
milk drink 
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94 Hearing 
organ 
95 Thin cotton 
fabric 
97 Estimate 
98 King of 
Bashan 
99 Balance 
100 Go in 
102 Transmit 
103 Persia 
107 Symbol for 
tantalum 
109 Rogue 
113 That 


1s 
(abbr.) 
114 Danger 


115 Old Roman 


coin 

116 Pleases 

118 Exclamation 
of triumph 

120 Pills 

122 Encount- 
ered 

123 Plots 

125 King’s son 

126 Rising 
steps 

127 To ebb 

129 Anything 
showy .of 
little worth 

130 Consent 

131 Metal 
money (pl.) 

132 Symbol for 
erbium 

133 Widespread 
fright 

134 Turn aside 

135 Greeting 
exclamation 

437 Symbol for 
cobalt 

138 Alaskan 

, guillemot 

139 Narrow 
road 

141 Child for 
father 

143 Cord 

148 Short sleep 

151 Over 
(poet.) 

155 Anonymous 


158 Exclamation . 


of surprise 
160 Artificial 
language 


Japan after 


more production 


a pees has approved a plan to 
_ Increase agricultural pro- 
ducts and production of the fish- 
ing industry. By 1962 the coun- 
try hopes to have increased live- 
stock production by over 60 per 
cent and field production by at 
least 10 per cent. 


* * * 


Iron injections better 


REE are three advantages 
to giving baby pigs the liquid 
iron product called Inferon 
which is injected by hypodermic 
needle into the hind leg muscles 
of baby pigs. — Injections are 
made when they are two to three 
days old. Iron is fed to young 
pigs to help build up red blood 
cells. 

First advantage of inferon, au- 
thorities say, is the liquid injec- 
tion is absorbed more readily 
into the pig’s body system. Sec 
ond, an injection makes sure the 
pig absorbs exactly the right 
dose. A third advantage is that 
only one injection is needed in- 
stead of four. Some experts 
state Inferno is helpful in con- 
trolling scours in baby pigs. 


* % % - 


Irrigate in time 


ts a plant is to thrive and at- 
tain the. greatest possible 
yield, it must never lack for 
moisture from the time the seed 


‘is placed in the ground to the 


time it matures,” says the Leth- 
bridge Experimental Farm ex- 
perts. ‘Crops grown on dry land 
are always at the mercy of the 
weather, but those on irrigated. 
land are at the mercy of the 
irrigator for he has it in his 
power to supply the needed 
moisture at the right time. 


“In most irrigation seasons 
there are periods of peak de- 
mand when every water user 
along the canal asks the water- 
master for all the water he can 
allow. Sometimes the demand 
exceeds the capacity of the sup- 
ply ditch and the user can ob- 
tain only a portion of the 
stream he would like to have. 
As a result, crops go thirsty, 
growth rate is slowed, and final 
yields are lower than _ they 
should be. 


“Rationing can be reduced or 
even eliminated if the water is 
demanded and put to work be- 
fore plants show, by wilting and 
other signs, that they need 
water. The temptation to wait 
for a rain is strong, but the odds 
usually are against its coming 
in time and in-sufficient quantity , 
to replace needed moisture. 


“Spring-seeded crops must be 
watched closely as hot, dry 
winds have been’ steadily draw-’ 
ing water reserves from the soil. ° 

“By, irrigating in time, erops 
will be given the chance to con- - 
tinue growing without a setback 
and to produce the highest see 
sible yields.” 


This kitten and Chinchilla are the same age. 


Picture by author. 
Notice the length of 


the whiskers and the size of the feet. 


Meet the Chinchilla 


By Ethel Kerns 


Gos Chinchilla is a small ani- 
mal, bearing luxurious. fur, 
originally found in the regions of 
the Andes Mountains in South 
America. It is said that the 
Spaniards named the Chinchilla 
many years ago after the Chin- 
cha Indians living there at that 
time. Eventually the Chincha 
Indians were conquered by the 
Inca Indians, who recognized the 
value of the Chinchilla fur and 
used it for ceremonial robes 
some two hundred years before 
Columbus discovered America. 


Between the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries the Inca Indians 
Were conquered by the Spaniards 
and their fine furs sent back to 
Spain: Soon this fabulous blue- 
grey fur was popular with Roy- 
-alty throughout most of Europe 
and the great hunt was on. So 
many pelts were taken over the 
next few years that the Chin- 
chilla was to become almost ex- 
tinct. Foxes imported-to South 
‘America for hunting purposes 
also took their toll. Once found 
in Peru, Bolivia, Argentina and 
Chile now only a few remained 
in Chile and these had climbed 
high up in the mountains seek- 
ing refuge. The Chilean govern- 
ment at last banned further 
trapping and slaughter of the 
animal. 


An American mining engineer, 
Mathias Chapman, became inter- 
ested in capturing live Chinchilla 
to’ take back home to California. 
He received authorization from 
the Chilean government and 
managed to capture about a 
dozen. No doubt the many 
Chinchilla we see today in every 


State and Province of North 
America stem from these very 
ae that Chapman brought 
ack. 


In Canada the animals not 
sold for breeding stock are pelt- 
ed and the pelts are sold through 
the National Chinchilla Breed- 
ers of Canada, they are graded 
and inspected under a strict sys- 
tem_that assures top quality fur. 


Chinchilla are hardy little fel- 
lows and moderate cold or heat 
does not seem to affect them. 


_ three a year. 
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omical and easy to feed. Com- 
mercial pellets and green hay 
provides the bulk of their diet. 
A raisin or a piece of apple is 
given occasionally as a treat and 
Chinchilla are very fond of sas- 
katoon bark. To prevent their 
teeth growing too long they re- 
quire wood to chew on. As:they 
are nocturnal by nature, and be- 
come active in the evening, they 
are usually fed at this time and 
given fresh water. A dust bath 


should be available daily. Very ~ 


fine sand is set in the cage in a 


-pan and the animals roll over so 


fast one.can hardly see them for 
dust. Since they have no dis- 
agreeable odor, they can, for a 
start, be kept in a spare room or 
dry basement of the home. 


Quite often the young female 
has a family when she is a year 
old, and there will usually be 
from 1 to 4 babies in the litter. 
The litters range from one to 
Last summer we 
saw a very prolific female at the 
Kirkmaur Ranch in Calgary, 
that had had thirteen babies, in 
one year, in four litters. An- 
other female had six in one litter 
and raised them. 


Chinchilla are born with their 
eyes open.. They are fully furred 
and in no time they are scamper- 
ing around the cage. For identi- 
fication they are ear tattooed be- 
fore six months of age. 


A clear blue colour is very im- 
portant in Chinchilla fur, There 
are, unfortunately, breeders 
raising animals with a distinct 
yellow cast. These, near worth- 
less Chinchilla, are sold to un- 
suspecting buyers. One of these 
animals was obtained by the 
Kirkmaur Ranch just to show 
how yellow they are. Buyers are 
urged to guard against this 
Make sure the animals you buy 
are graded. 


The Chinchilla does not mind 
her babies being handled. Some 
get quite tame. 
chilla is a very interesting and 
profitable little animal. 


In all the Chin- : 


Careless adults 


Petia accidental poisoning — 

mostly from sampling the 

wrong medicine bottle — is com- 

moner among adults than chil- 

dren. Deaths from this cause 

are less than one in 100,000 am- 

ong children under 15. But the 

rate rises to 3.4 for the 40-69 

age group, to 5.6 for those of 70. 
and over. 


Canada importing beef 


USTRALIA is __ supplying 

Canada with 65% of its 
canned beef needs. Negotiations 
are said to be underway between 
Australian producers and ship- 
pers to ensure satisfactory ship- 
ping arrangements to Canada. 
The Australians feel a staple 
market can be established in 
Canada providing a continuity 
of supplies is maintained. 


j Dependable Low Cost | 


WATER 
from wells to 400 feet! 


@ Delivers that extra 
water and pressure you 
need for modern farm 
living. 


@ Assures trouble-free 
performance. Only one 
moving part and it's 
above ground, 


@ Self-priming and 
self-adjusting to 
changing water levels. 
Canadian-made in wide 
selection of models to 
meet your needs most 
economically. 


JET WATER SYSTEMS 

H. JACUZZI UNIVERSAL: (Canada) LTD. 
Box 514, Toronto 15, Ontario 

Please send free bulletins on Universal water 

systems and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 
Address. 


They are vegetarian so are econ- 


pe : 


SEED HARVEST 


Is Approaching 


REMEMBER YOUR OWN 
O-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR SYSTEM 
S IN THE SEED BUSINESS THIS 


YEAR TO ASSIST YOU 


MARKETING TO. 


IN 
ADVANTAGE. 


Contact your nearest Pool Agent and 
arrange to deliver your seed to 


ALBERTA WHEAT POOL. 
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Here’s How To Get It 


WE WANT READERS — YOU WANT MONEY ! 


Accept Farm and Ranch Review Subscriptions and 


The Farm and Ranch Review is widely known and 
recognized across the Prairies as the best buy in the 
‘farm publication field. 


To help YOUR organization to raise 
Money we have a special rural rate of 


Only $1.00 for a FULL TEN YEARS 


Just write on behalf of your euenietion to Box 620, Cal- 
gary for materials and credentials — 


~ and You’ne in Business 


Saskatchewan 


ITH one shaft almost com- 
pleted and another being 
sunk, the scope of the Saskatch- 
ewan potash area “is beginning 
to come into focus”, says an 


-article in the May, 1958, issue 


of “Mining Engineering”, maga- 
zine of the Society of Mining 
Engineers of the American In- 
stitute of Mining, Metallurgi- 
cal, and Petroleum Engineers, 


“Some eighteen companies re- 
portedly have leased more than 
four million acres to explore po- 
tash possibilities”, it states. 
“Potash Company of America, 
farthest along, is located about 
fifteen miles southeast of Saska- 
toon. International Minerals and 
Chemical corp. has its project 


under way near Esterhazy in: 


the eastern edge of the province. 
U.S. Borax and Chemical Corp., 
also, is. reported age vctes! the 
area. 


“Unusual probleme are posed 


by the more than 3,000-foot 
depth of formation and weak 
and difficult overlying beds. The 
circular shafts of 16 or 18 feet 
diameter require freezing tech- 
niques for sinking through the 
upper levels.” 

Potash Company of America 
found that there; was ‘a large 
potash deposit of a higher grade 
than in the Carlsbad, New Mexi- 
co, district and one with good 
mineable thickness.” It quotes 
G. F. Coope, President of PCA, 
as stating that “an incentive 
for locating in Canada was the 
policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment of attracting capital to de- 
velopment of the Canadian ‘min- 
ing industry through an exemp- 
tion from income tax during the 
first three years of operation.” 

It was recalled that T. M. 
Ware, Administrative Vice- 
President of the company, had 
described the site of operations, 
in the Esterhazy-Yarbo area, 
Regina, as indicating the largest, 
highest grade muriate orebody 
known. Production is expected 
in 1960. At present the com- 
pany mines more than 12,000 
tons. per day at Carlsbad. 

The Saskatchewan plant facil- 
ities for the company are expect- 
ed to come to more than $20,- 


000,000 


Although the new, competitive 
domestic operation, together 
with foreign imports, will in- 
crease materially the potash sup- 
ply, there has been, also, a 
steady increase in demand, it 
is said. There is a growing 
plant food industry in the Mid- 
west and southwest, a pasture 
program in the Southeast and 
southwest, and a trend toward 
use of plant foods with greater 
potash content, he pointed out, 
adding that there is evidence 
that potash. production some- 
what exceeds demand, but the 
Canadian venture is designed to 


‘take care of anticipated domes- 


tic demand and foreign require- 
ments, which are expected to in- 


2 


crease by 700,000 tons in the 


next four years... . ... 


‘erative. 


ey sew wee 


seed plant 


HE Alberta Wheat Pool has 
purchased’ the assets and 
properties of the Sangudo-May- 
erthorpe Seed Growers’ Co-op- 
The transfer became 
effective on July 1.. Sale was 
approved by members of the 
local association at a meeting 
held in Sangudo on June 7. The 


- wee ey 


purchase price was not disclos- - 


ed. A joint announcement of 
the purchase was made by Det- 
mer Thomas, Mayerthorpe, pres- 
ident of the Sangudo-Mayer- 
thorpe Seed Growers’ Cagopera- 
tive, and G. L. Harrold, chair- 


man of the Alberta Wheat Pool. 


Early water important 


According to Idaho (where po- 
tato growing is big business) po- 
tato experts state: 

“ Water is very important to a 
potato plant up to the time it 
blooms. ‘There are other critical 


» periods, but this-one is vital to 
-the crop. 


~ “The number of potatoes a 


‘plant will grow is. determined 


largely by soil moisture. If the 
earth-is too dry, there -will be 
few tubers: The loss cannot be 
made up later. The spuds just 


-aren’t there. 


“A tuber the size of your 
little finger has 95 per cent of its 
total cells. Later growth is the 


result of cell expansion. Lack of 


“light. 


} 


moisture tends to deform small 
potatoes. The deformity cannot 


be corrected by more water at a © 


later stage. ~ 

“arly irrigations should be 
‘However, it is a good 
practice to connect with sub-soil 
moisture. _When surface water 
has gone to that depth, turn it 
off se 


“During the first irrigations, 
soil is still loose from the work 
of preparing the seed bed. As a 
result the rate of water intake is 
faster than during later irriga- 
tions. é soaks areae 


English by radio =i 
\HE BBC's ‘English by Radio’ 
lessons, which were started 

in 1948, are now being broad- 


two languages, including Arabic 
and. many Asian and- African 
languages. A world audience 
numbering several millions is 
reached by direct broadcasts 
from. London and by recorded 


-broadeasts from local stations, 


which obtain their material from 


the BBC. The principal courses 


are also available on grama- 
phone records accompanied by 
bilingual textbooks, which are 
on sale in most parts of the 
the world. : 


Swine diseases 
qecs those young pigs this 
- summer for signs of atro- 
phic rhinitis (a-tro-fiv rhine-eye- 
tis). This is the warning to 
farmers today from the Cana- 
dian Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Atrophic rhinitis, a disease 
which is contracted by young 
pigs, is one of the serious dis- 
eases of swine. Symptoms of 
rhinitis include sneezing, nose- 
bleed and unthriftiness.. In later 
stages of the disease pigs may 
develop crooked snouts. The 


Association says whenever signs ~ 


of rhinitis appear, a veterinarian 
should be called to confirm the 
diagnosis. Affected pigs should 


_ be isolated and the veterinarian ' 


can then suggest.a scientific pro- 
gram to keep the infection under 
control. 


The Association also states: 
“Swine erysipelas was a major 


“problem in all major swine-rais- 


ing provinces in 1957. The dis- 
ease is apparently more severe 
in the Prairie provinces. Farm- 
ers are cautioned about intro- 
ducing swine that have swollen 


joints into the home herd, since _ 


this condition of the-joints usu- 
ally is due to chronic erysipelas 
infection. Recent evidence indi- 
cates that’ spreaders of this dis- 
ease may seem perfectly _heal- 
thy. A -purchaser of swine is 
well advised to visit the-breed- 
er’s farm and consult the at- 
tending veterinarian as -to the 
health status of the herd. 
areas where erysipelas is a prob- 
lem-it is best to have swine vac- 
cinated against it as a routine 
procedure. 


In 
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BRAND NEW 


First Line 


OPEN CENTRE 


First Grade 


STRONG TIRES 


FROM 1.R.D. LTD. 


SAVE suze 


UNCONDITIONALLY 


GUARANTEED 


IN WRITING 

COMPARE PRICES - 
Order NOW and SAVE 
NYLON 


D. D. LUG 
SPECIAL PRICE 
825x20 — 10 ply 

$112.75 
900x20 — 10 ply 

130.75 
1000x20 — 12 ply 

$157.50 


TRACTOR TIRES Leh 
List Special Tube ° 
Size and Bly. Price. Price. Price. Wik Tees. 
9x24 4 «$61.55. $ 43.84$ 6.95 ah Aes 
et $f 3888 30 Pe pts 
x : 75.65 11. 
13x24 6 130.50 - 85.12 11.50 DOUBLE DUTY LUG TYPE 
10x28 4 85.04 56.10 8.95 
11x28 4 96.15 65.64 11.00 RAYON TRUCK TIRES 
12x28 . 6 105.90 76.12 11.00 List Special Tube 
13x28. 4 142.50. . 84.04 13.00 | Size and Ply. Price. Price Price 
14x28 6 = 174.85 104.36 17.00 | 700x15 8 § 69.00 $ 4295 $4.00 
15x28 6 196.25 123.01 17.00 | g00x16 6 45.65 29.95 2.85 
14x30 «6 193.50 — 111.69 22.00 | 650x166 54.75 33.50 3.50 
15x30 6 234.30 128.95 22.00 | 700x16 6 60.15 40.50 4.00 
9x32 4 7480 53.48 8:95 | 750x16 8 84.75 48.50 $25 
14x34. 6 221.30 123.95 24.00 | 700x17 8 75 80 47.50 5.00 
15x34. 6 249.95 142.35 24.00 730x7 if $1.4 52.50 5.00 
10x36 4 101.9 67.17 11.00 x : : t 
11x38 4 13550 77.87 13.00 | 825x20 10 - 14995° 96.50 8.00 
12n3- 4 «141758547 16.00 | 90x20 10 - 191.50 116.50 9.00 
12x36 6 147.50 95.13 16.00 
10x38 4 10785 70.38 11.50 NYLON 
10x38 6 123.15 79.12 11.50 EXTRA MILEAGE 
11x38 4 122.40 79.73. 13.50 825x20 — 10 ply 
11x38 -6 140.80 89.50 19.50 $10 
12x38 6 150.70 103.83 13.50 oon Ree 10 ply 
1 
1000x20 — 12 ply 
High $15 
Centre TUBES 
Rib for 50% OFF 
When Ordered 
poner With Tires 
Steering seal SEE COUPON 
: re EXTRA MILEAGE TYPE 
: First Grade _—‘ First Line 
STRONG 
tractor | RAYON TRUCK TIRES 
Fronts List Special. Tube 
Size and Ply. Price. Price. Price 
600x16 6 ~ 40,55 27.95 2.85 
400x15 4 $1695 sio.2s gz09 | SS0xlG G6 ABMS a 
500x15 4 19.70 1255 2.25 | 7509x166 69.75 39.95 5.25 
550xl6 4 2140 1425 2.50 | 700x17 6 59.65 40.95. 5.00 
600x16 4 9450 15.25 2.75 ane : oon aren rend 
IX. A 82. 
sete ; 80.75 17.95 278) 750290 10 11375 68.95 6.95 
x18 37.35 - 25.35 3.95 | 925x200 10 . 136.95 89.50 8.00 
750x186 48.65 29.25 3.95 | 900x20 10 17485 109.95 9.00 
e eT 
| ‘ . 
1 SPECIAL OFFER — 50% Discount — '/2 Price 
H ON TUBES ORDERED WITH TIRES — Use this Coupon 
i Quantity Size Type Tubes '% Price 
I ah e 
I 
I 
: 
r x INDUSTRIAL RUBBER DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 
1 202. 42nd Avenue SE Phone CHestnut 3-5038 CALGARY Alberta 
| 
: NAME. ... ees 
PS ADDRESS eae ee a ee ee 
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The date has rolled around 
again, 
To the balmy month, July. 
I see a stack of letters here 
That.ask how and where and 
why. 
I TRULY marvel at the energy 
of you readers for it seems 
no.matter how busy you are you 
still find time to write me. Mind 
you I’m not complaining for this 
department isn’t a one-way 
street. When you stop sending 
in questions, I stop writing, too 
... it’s as simple as that. 


= Where can I get the milk filter 
doll dresses? (Repect.) 


A.: There was such a large re- 
sponse to this question when it 
first appeared that I think I had 
better clear it up. Dozens wrote 
me that one can obtain these 
patterns in most of the variety 
stores (what we used to call 10c 
stores) in practically all cities, 
and one need not send to the 
States as I previously stated. 


Q.: What is papain and how to 
use it for tenderizing meat? (Re- 
peat from several months back.) 


A.: In any large food store one 
can find among the sauces a 
meat tenderizer sold under 
different brand names. ‘This 
eomes in powder or liquid form 
and one ingredient is papain. 

(Mrs. M. S., Armstrong, B.C.) 
Yes, Mrs. S. I found this, too, 
in a large shopping mart and 
found it very successful. 


Q.: You stated in a previous 
issue that molasses pie was the 
same as the English trifle. I will 
have to take exception to this as 
the English trifle I know and bake 
often is a plain cake, split to hold 
jam and custard poured over the 
top.—(Mrs. C. N., Lindbergh, Alta.) 

A.: I stand corrected. I got this 
recipe off a television program 
and the professional cook said 
those words and I took her at 
her word. They all get their 
wires crossed, it seems ... even 
the professionals. 


Q.: Could you find the recipe 
for a date loaf that calls for one 
package of yeast? I have eaten 
it and it tasted so good. — (Mrs. 
C. H., Grande Prairie, Alta.) 


DATE CAKE (With Yeast) 

A. I was very intrigued with 
this recipe for date cake is a 
great favorite at our house. I 
heve not had time to try it yet, 
but certainly plan to do so soon. 

1 cake or pkg. yeast 
1 cup milk 

1 thisp. sugar 

l egg 
1 cup brown sugar 
2 tbisps. butter 


2 cups sifted flour 
~ VY, tsp. salt a ed 
_ 1 cup chopped dates’, 
ly, cup chopped nuts — 
1 cup water oyer dates 
Boil dates first until 
Cool and add to simple ; 


. made with yeast, sugar a1 


of flour. Let rise 45 min 
then add rest of ingrediei. 
Knead lightly and let rise ag 
until double in bulk. Bake 
min. in moderately hot oven. 


Q.: Id like a few ideas on 
to wash sheep's wool. I he 
recipe that states that you © 
large boiler of hot wate 
which you add }/2 lb. of glu 
solved in cold water first, us. 
agitator and work it well t 
rinse in same temperature wa 
ommitting the glue ... this sour 
fine, but what does the glue do 
the wool and would two wat. 
be enough to get the wool clea 
—(Mrs. R.-O., Warden Jct., Alta. 


A.: This question first appear-. 


ed about eight years ago, and I 


did considerable research on it, 
. . . contacted professional laun-: 


derers, etc., and finally it came 


to light that this was a very old-- 


time method and was still re- 
commended. The glue added to 
the wool keeps it from shrinking 
and softens it. No, I don’t think 
that two waters is enough to 
make it really clean. But why 
not use your washing machine 
first placing the wool in old _pil- 
low slips and then dry it outside 
on a calm day, placing it on 
clean papers or sheet on the 
grass. 

Q.: Would any of your readers 
have some wild yellow violets 
that they'd care to exchange for 
leaves of African violets? The 
yellow ones would have to be 
plants or ripe seeds. — (Mrs. Dora 
Reiter, Carmel, Sask. 

A.: Any questions of this na- 
ture I have to place the full 
name and address of the writer. 
Any reader that is interested can 
write her directly ... not to me. 


Q.: Could anyone supply a tet 
milk starter? (Several requests.) 


A. (From Mrs. O. L., Broad- 
view, Sask.) I start my own by 
combining egg white and 14 cup 
milk. Put in warm place till it 
thickens and stir real well, then 
add more milk. 


Q.: I read in a paper where one 
lady doesn’t process her peas for 
the three hours, just blanches 
them and adds fresh water and 
boils in the jars for 20 minutes. 
Other vegetables she does in 
same way. What do you think of 
this method? — (Mrs. A. B., Alexis 
Creek, B.C.) 

A. I don’t think well of it at 
all, in fact, I think it is too dan- 


gerous to monkey with. So 


often we read of people being 
poisoned at a dinner, and they 
seem to so often trace it to can- 
ned peas. Almost all vegetables, 
with the exception of tomatoes 
and pimentoes, require at least 
two hours of processing in a hot- 
‘water bath. Of course, if you 
use a pressure cooker the time is 
shortened, runs from 35 minutes 
to 75 minutes. Better far to be 
safe than sorry ! 


way to gain a reputation as the hostess-with-ine-mostest : 


FRESH STRAWBERRY CHEESECAKE > 
(Makes 8 to 10 Servings) : 


% cup graham cracker crumbs; 


8 tablespoons sugar; 3 tablespoons 


melted butter; 5 eggs; 1 cup sugar; 3 (4-ounce) packages soft cream cheese; 
% pound cottage cheese; grated rind of 1 lemon; juice of % lemon. 


Combine crumbs, sugar and butter. 
Continue to beat, slowly adding 1 cup sugar. 


pan. Beat eggs well. 


Press onto bottom of spring-form 
Add 


cottage cheese and cream cheese and beat until smooth. Stir in lemon rind 


and. juice. 
(350°0F.) about 45 minutes. 


Strawberry Topping 
4 teaspoons cornstarch; 


% cup sugar; 
* strawberries. 


Turn batter into crumb-lined pan. Bake in a moderate oven 
Cool and cover with Strawberry. Topping. 


% cup water; 114 cups halved 


Mix sugar and cornstarch in saucepan. Add water gradually, stirring: 
until smooth. Cook over low heat, stirring constantly, until mixture thickens 
and becomes clear. Cool slightly. Add strawberries; mix gently. Spread 


over top of cooled cheescake. 


Q.: In the May issue you men- 
tioned about the Dutchman who 
gave you the recipe for Pumper- 
nickle bread. I have wanted this 
recipe for some time so wondered 
if you cared to, pass it on. — (Mrs. 
R. W., Calgary, Alta.) 


A.: This recipe was very in- 
definite. As far-as I could tell it 
was made of several dark flours 
combined with an_ ordinary 
sponge not allowing the dough 
to rise very high .. . that is 
working it down hard each time 
and then placing either poppy or - 
caraway seeds on the top. 


Q.: Two letters came in this 
past month and each told the sad 
story of those unlikable pests... 
namely bed bugs . . . getting into 
the house and the terriffic battle 
that followed in trying to get rid 
of them. Now these women asked 
not to have their names attached 
for fear others would think they 
were slovenly housekeepers. 


A.: I know the truth that these 
- pests sometimes conceal them- 


selves in lumber and can live for — 


years without food and: then 
come out of hiding to feed on 
human blood. My only experi- 
ence with them was in a house 
that we had moved for miles and 
had stood vacant for years yet 
these horrid beasties did appear 
and we waged a great battle with 


them, using kerosene, gasoline - 


and many such drastic antidotes, 
until we got rid of them. We 
will welcome letters from any- 
one else who has had this prob- 


a 


lem. If you are sensitive about 
me using your name all letters 
will appear unsigned. 


Q.: I asked you some time ago 
for a recipe for rye crisp. But 
have looked in vain for it in 
several papers. — (Mrs. E. M. H., 
Ochre River, Man.) 


A.: I had such a good recipe 
for this but haven’t been able 
to lay my hands on it. I'll take © 
another thorough hunt, so for- 
give me for. the delay. 


NOTE : All household problems 
directed to Aunt Sal, in care of 
Farm and Ranch Review, will be 
handled in this department. Be 
sure and sign your full names and 
addresses and address your let- 
ters to Box 620, Calgary. Alberta. 


WN 


“My hushond’s new secretary, 
eh? Well, it was nice knowing 


We pickle and can and make 
preserves, 
In order to store our food; 


Whatever. methods we employ, 
It keeps them very good..~_ 


OW let’s glance at the last 

line of that piece of silly 
verse. Some who have not had 
great luck with their canning 
might have it run thus: “It 
keeps them good .. . I hope.” 
_But we might as well learn in 
the early stages of the game 


that all canning, whether it is _ 


surrounded by tin or glass or 
cached away in the freezer, has’ 
- to follow certain very explicit 
directions. Ss 
And a second thing to 
watch (if we hope to be reward- 
ed by success) one must start 
first with the best possible pro- 
duce at the peak of their perfec- 
tion . . never too green nor too 
ripe . .. but just right. 
Long before this canning sea- 
son rolled round, some questions 


came to my desk regarding the - 


‘canning of pears and peaches, 
why they didn’t turn out suc- 
cessfully but turned dark. in 
color. Because many of our 
readers, like myself, have been 
canning these fruits’over quite 
a span of years I wasn’t. sur- 
prised when many of you vol- 


‘unteered some of your experi-' 


ences. 
Mrs. T. E. P., of Hoodmore, 
|Man., gives us her method which 


‘CANNING PEACHES AND PEARS 


To one quart jar add one cup 
‘white. sugar and one cup of 
‘water, shake up until dissolved; 
|peel and cut up as much fruit as 
jar will hold, put on rubber rings 
‘and tops and process in usual 
‘manner. Fruit done in this way 

“|never discolors. (Might I add 


_been boiled and cooled.) 


method. I think it would be pru- 
dent to add only water that has 
The 
method outlined above is what 
we used to term ‘war-time 
sugar method.” I used _ this 
method all through the sugar- 
ration days, but have rather got 
away from it since. 

A lady in Legend, Alberta, 
who asks to have her name 
withheld, says she has outstand-- 
ing success in keeping canned 
peaches bright yellow when she 


‘eans thus: , 


CANNING PEACHES AND PEARS 
Method No. 2 : 
First choose only good, sound 
fruit and in the evening fill the 
jars with the cut-up raw fruit 
and cover with sugar to within 
¥, inch of top. Just lay the glass 
tops on to keep out the air and 
leave jars over night. The fruit 
and sugar will blend and settle 


over-night. In morning add cold - 


water to within %4 inch of top. 
Screw on rings and process in 
usual manner. 

The same method can be used 
for apricots and strawberries 
and raspberries prepared in this 
way will assure the berries of 
not floating. 

BLUE PLUMS (ITALIAN PLUMS) 

These need not be canned in 
this way. They can be process- 
ed or canned in open kettle, but 
be sure to prick the skins in two 
places to let out the steam and 


- prevent them bursting. The lady 


whose letters I quoted above has 
it really worked out to an exact 
number. She says there should 
be 7 plums to a pint, 14 to a 
quart, and 28 to a half gallon. 


_And she is in a position to know 


for she admits to canning 150 
quarts of these plums each year. 
(That really took my. breath 
away !) 


fone note of advice’ to this 


[IM DiscourAGEeD’ 
=|FARMING ISNT AS ¢ 


\ YES, BUT TAKE THE] | 


STREAM IN THE © 


/ tae LOWER MEADOW... | | 


RS 


WITH YOUR MODERN 
MACHINERY YOU-CAN 
DO MORE IN A DAY. 
THAN YOUR GRANDPA 
DID IN A WEEK? > 


GRANDPA COULD CATCH J} 
MORE. FISH'THERE IN AN 
HOUR THAN T CAN 
CATCH ALL DAY? 
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THE SEASON'S: FAVORITE... | 


CREAM-TOPPED STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 
wre would refute that strawberry shortcake is tops in appeal at this 


time of the year? 


And who would argue that real shortcake is made 


with a sweetened biscuit dough made extra rich with the addition of butter 
or cream and egg. We won't, and ‘to prove it, we present a well beloved, 
old-fashioned shortcake, done up with that luscious fruit, the strawberry, 
and whipped cream, one of the dairy foods that never fails to add a final 


flourish to hot and cold desserts. 


love for Sunday morning breakfasts or afternoon tea... 


The shortcake resembles the scones we 


and for an extra 


bit of flair we’ve added a sprinkling of mace to the scone ingredients. 


INDIVIDUAL STRAWBERRY SCONE SHORTCAKES 
(Makes 6 to 8 Servings) 
2 cups sifted all-purpose flour; 3 teaspoons baking powder; % teaspoon 
salt; 1/3 cup sugar; %4 teaspoon mace; %cup butter; 1 well beaten egg; % 
cup milk; strawberries; whipping cream. 


Sift together dry ingredients. 
sembles coarse cornmeal. 


Add mace. 
Add egg, combined with milk, adding more liquid 


Cut in butter until it re- 


if necessary to make a. soft dough. Turn out on floured board and knead 


10 times. 


tops with butter. Sprinkle with sugar. 


Roll dough % inch thick and cut into 2 or 3 inch rounds. 


Spread 


Place on cookie sheet. Bake in a 


very hot oven (450°F.) about 12 minutes. 


Split hot biscuits, butter generously, and put together with some of 
strawberries, sliced if desired. Top with remainder of berries, left whole, 


and sweetened whipped cream, 


Let’s leave the sweet canning 
and touch on the sour, or partly 
sour, and, of course, we refer to 
pickles. Throughout the years 
we have shared many, many 
pickle recipes with you, but the 
two that have remained con- 
sistently popular with most of 
you were GREEN~ TOMATO 
RELISH and SLICED SWEET 
DILLS. I don’t think I'll repeat 
these two this year, but if there 
are any new readers who haven’t 
got these in their collection just 
drop me a line. But last year a 
brand new recipe for a relish 
came into my life, and unless my 
taste undergoes a drastic change 
this is going to be a favorite of 
mine from this day on. Because 
it has cantaloupe for one of its 
ingredients, I renamed it so on 
the label on the jar would dis- 
tinguish it from “the other 
relishes on the shelves. So I 
proudly: give you: 


CANTALOUPE RELISH 


1 quart of peeled chopped cukes 

4 large onions chopped fine 

1 dozen small pickling onions 
chopped fine 

1 large head cauliflower (ground 
or chopped fine) 

12 stalks of celery chopped fine 

3 red peppers and 3 green peppers 
chopped fine 

1 or 2 cantaloupes chopped fine 


Cover all these ‘‘choppings” 
with one cup salt and water to 
cover. Let stand over night. In 
the morning drain and add this 

- liquor made of : 
2 cups white vinegar 
8 cups white sugar - 


l/ tsp. mustard seed 


Boil for 20 minutes, and; while 
boiling, prepare a paste of : 


1 cup flour 
2 tsps. tumeric 


Moisten with a little vinegar, 
and add to pickle and boil 5 
minutes more. 


And there you have it, a relish 
that is not too strong for chil- 
dren and oldsters and. people 
with rather temperamental tum- 
mies. 


WE ALWAYS HAVE A FEW 
TOMATO PLANTS in the little 
garden at the tail end of our lot, 
but this year the cutworms beat 
us to them so.don’t know 
whether I'll be canning any or 
not, but there are so many ways 
in which one can use canned to- 
matoes ... of course there are 
fine commercially canned ones, 
but I sort of lean towards those 
I can myself. 


CANNED TOMATOES, in the 


_ way that I like them, are done - 


so: Scald and peel whole to- 
matoes and pack in sterile jars. 
Then cut up (every which way) 
more ‘tomatoes and boil until 
they can be mashed into a pulp; 
put through colander and trans- 
fer to the jars that contain the 
whole ones, filling up all the 
cracks between with the juice to 
within 1% inch of top of jars. 
Screw on rings «nd process in 
boiling bath for 35 minutes, or in 
pressure cooker for 5 minutes. 


Really yummy. 


Bye bye for now... . and every 
good wish. Aunt Sal 


« 
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Farm and Ranch : 


= Photo Corner 


CP.R. Photo _ 


You can’t take the mountains back home with you, but you can 
take some fabulous pictures of them_that capture all their majesty 


and size. 


Te vacation trip you are 
planning will be fun all the 
way. Yet there will be the spe- 
cial high spots, the “remember 
whens!” 

For carefree vacation snap- 
shooting make sure your equip- 
ment is in top shape. If- your 
camera needs servicing or ad- 
justing, have it done. Perhaps 
your flash batteries should be 


ehanged or your light meter 
may need checking. Taking care 
of such details can prevent much 
frustration when you are far 
from home. 

Give a friendly thought to 
your equipment while you are 
travelling. Don’t store your 
camera or film in a hot place 
such as the glove-compartment 
or trunk of the car, nor leave it 


For Double Protection... 
give ‘em Double Barrelled 


Blacklegol-$ * 


fortified with Alhydrox** 


Get two killers—Blackleg ~_and Ma- 
lignant Edema with one shot. (One 
5cc injection builds peak immunity.) 


*Cutter Trade Name 


**Arailable only in Cutter Blue Ribbon 
Products 


Authorized CUTTER Distributor 


For all Veterinary Requirements see Your 
Local McCLELLAND DEALER or write to: 


McCLELLAND 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


611 - 8th Avenue East - 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


x Be sure and see our exhibit at the Calgary Exhibition and Stampede. 


This picture proves ‘we were there. Dad took this picture while 


Mom and the kids watched a freighter steam through the canal. 


This 


will be something to remember when we get back on the prairies. 


Bring your vacation 
home with you 


lying for long periods in the sun. 
Heat deteriorates film, particu- 
larly color film, and you want 
those pictures to turn out well. 


To get the most out of your 
vacation photographically takes 
a little foresight. Your snapshot 
story should begin before you 
leave home at all. Where shall 
we go’? The family talks it over, 
studies road maps and travel 
folders. This might be the first 
picture of your series. 


Then there is. the getting 
ready. Mom does the packing, 
remembering the extra sweaters. 
Dad loads the car, with the boys 
helping. Little sister insists on 


cramming her toy suitcase with 
battered playthings. Don’t miss 
this chance for pictures. 


Then the trip itself. 


You'll want your folks in your. 
pictures. Here is where you 
show your skill as a storytelling 
photographer. Suppose you stop 
to look at a famous statue. 
Jimmy and Jane run up to the 
base and gaze upward. There’s 
your picture! Never mind if their 
backs, are to the camera. You 
know what their faces look like. 
and can take’ portrait snaps 
whenever you wish. What you 
want now is the great statue 
and the two little figures looking 


While dad’s out fishing there’s plenty of time to check your expos- 
ure and angles for a holiday picture that’s worth framing. 


: ‘Don’t forget the swimming hole. It might be everyday holiday 
fun for the youngsters but its too late to take this picture once they’re — 


grown up. 


up in awe. Because that’s what 
really happened. : 


The wrong way to do this: 
would be to call to the kids to. 


turn around, stand still, and then 
take a meaningless picture in 
which you probably cut off the 
statue’s head ! 

This.is the technique to follow 
all along the route. You are not 
just taking pictures. of the 
family. You are snapping them 
while seeing and doing things, 
and what they are seeing and 
doing should be the focal point 
of every picture. 

Every day of your trip will 
have these high spots and the 
snapshots you take will make 
them permanent. Whether in 
prints or color slides your pic- 
tures will show your vacation as 
it really was. 

There is the unpleasant possi- 
bility that you may strike some 
rainy days on your trip. Well, a 
few. warm. summer raindrops 
never hurt anybody. But, picture 
taking? “Why not. It is true 
that sunshine is necessary to 
bring out the full range of color 
film, but bla¢ék-and-white pic- 


_ harsh shadows. 
diffusion of light will give your 


tures come out sparkling clear 
no matter what the weather; 


particularly if you use one of the - 


fast films. 


When snapping on a rainy day 
be careful not to get splashes on ° 


your camera lens as these will 
distort and mar your pictures. 
The same precaution should be 
taken when close to a waterfall. 

There are actually some ad- 
vantages in dull or wet weather. 
You can aim from any. direction 
without. having to consider 
The all-over 


pictures a soft, portrait quality. 
Reflections from wet pavements 
add character. 


Remember to adjust your 


camera to the proper exposure ~ 


for the amount of light avail- 
able, following. the guide en- 
closed in the film roll. Even with 
a igus exposure you can 
get good results with fast film 
on all but the dullest days, and 
on those you _can use your flash 
outdoors as well as in. 

So load up and carry on with 
your vacation picture story re- 
gardless of the weather. - 


s 


OST of the ice cream sold in 
Great Britain is said to be 


made from vegetable fats and: 


not dairy fats, although there is 
no mention made of whether or 
not it is available in safflower, 
linseed or sunflower flavors. 


Royal. jelly for faces 


EEKEEPERS, it seems, are 
not only engaged in the pro- 
duction of honey but are doing 
their part in enhancing the 
beauty of lovely women, or per- 
haps in helping to disguise the 
fact that some may not be so 
beautiful. 


Royal jelly, a glandular secre- 


tion. of the worker honeybee, is 
being used in the formulation of 
facial creams by most of the 
leading manufacturers of cos- 
metics. The price paid to the 
producer for royal jelly last year 
ranged from $15.00 to $20.00 per 
ounce, which is sufficiently at- 
tractive to increase the number 
of beekeepers interested in pro- 
duction during 1958. 


Weeds. costly 


f Rie Alberta Department of 

Agriculture figures that 
weeds cost the farmer around 
$5.00 every year per seeded acre, 
or about $1,000.00 to the farm, 


with wild oats being the leading - 


contributor. 


f hoes British have been crop and tree 
spraying from helicopters for 
over ten years and one firm has just 


“put. its tenth spraying helicopter to 


work. 
* * * 


(THE common house fly is steadily be- 

coming more resistant to the wide- 
ly-used insecticides. In tests picked 
flies from poultry and dairy houses 
were found to be as much as 133 times 
as\ resistant to some insecticides as 
normal flies. ; 

? * * * 

CAR that will do 20 miles to the 

gallon on pavement will do 17 
on hard gravel, 14 on dirt roads, 11 
on soft gravel and 6 or 7 miles.in 
the mud. 
= eee ae 


PROBABLY you'd never-guess it, but 
China is the leading hog-producing 
country in the world with an average 
of nearly 80 million raised each year. 
The U.S. is second, 55 million; Brazil 
next, 36 million; and Russia fourth, 27 
million. 
* * * 4 
A 200-POUND pig will dress out to 
about 146° pounds of useable 
meat. 
i * * * 
ACCORDING to agriculturists plastic 
pipe buried in fields infested with 
gophers and rats is liable to come off 
second best as these pests will gnaw 
through it, if they happen to have the 
appetite for it, or if it is their way. 
* * * 


(pee average farmer is said to have 
about 36 mechanical or electrical 
horsepower at~ his disposal per 
worker. 
* * * 
Rae is not a tree, but a grass. 


* * * 


ANY hundreds of varieties of or- 

namental plants are grown, test- 
ed and sent out on adaption trials 
across the prairies at Morden Ex- 
perimental Farm, Manitoba. At the 
moment about 1,600 species and 
varieties of herbaceous perennials are 
under test at the Morden Farm. 


* * * 


Gm improves growth, egg production 
and efficiency of feed utilization 
when fed to chickens or turkeys on 
mash and grains. 
g + oe 
ts ya aabeettes has figured out that the 
average Canadian works about 
two and a half hours a day to pay all 
his different taxes. 
* * * 


W8 is terrible! But the deaths from 
automobiles in 55 years now run 
slightly ahead of the deaths from all 


wars in 180 years. 
, * * *® 


PUShets on range should -be let 
“out of shelters by sunrise for 
good results, They eat grasses early 
in the morning when they are fresh 
and crisp. 
* * * 


ABBITS are so bad in Britain that 
the government is offering pound- 
for-pound grants to organized rabbit 
clearance societies to assist is getting 
rid of the rabbits. 


* * * 


In late years great tracts of virgin 
land, in what was once considered the 
barren lands of Siberia, have been 
broken and planted in wheat and other 
grains. This area has replaced the 
Ukraine as the Russian breadbasket. 
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Perorts of cattle into the United 
States were considerably higher 
in 1957 than in 1956. Most of the 
increase was accounted for in im- 
ports of feeder cattle from Mexico. 
* * * 


N the first half of 1957 Sweden ex- 
ported more than 22,000,000 
pounds of butter; more than double 
its exports for the first six months 


of 1956, 


* * * 


TV IS good for dentistry. An edi- 

torial in a dental journal reads: 
Watching TV is making this a con- 
tinent of nibblers. As the hero gal- 
lops over the sagebrush and reaches 
for his six-gun the viéwer reaches for 
something to put in his mouth; event- 
ually the dentist reaches for his drill. 


* * * 


Manitoba is asking Ottawa to press 
for “a reduction of tariffs, subsidies and 
import quotas that so seriously restrict 
the world's wheat trade.” The province 
also wants a full-scale study of a 
deficiency payment plan and a two- 
price system for prairie wheat to aid 
western agriculture. 

* * * 


The Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture advises that the immediate 
result of. a general freight rate in- 
crease would be to burden the 17% 
of the people who live on farms with 
36% of the increased freight costs. 


* * * 


Danish farmers are getting worried 
about hogs. The Danish hog popula- 
tion is at a record high, and it is feared 
prices will drop sharply. This small 
country has a larger hog population 
than Canada, the latest figure showing 


5'% million there to about 514 million ’— 


here 
* > ? 

The Royal Agricultural Society of 
England extends a cordial invitation 
to all overseas agriculturists (of any 
capacity) to attend its four-day Royal 
Show next July 1st to 4th at Bristol. 


* * * 


A “locking differential’ is optional 
equipment on most 1958 cars. Its 
function is to transfer the power to 
the rear wheel having the best trac- 
tion when adverse driving conditions 
(snow, ice or mud) are encountered, 


Se: ige lee 


~ There will be no flax surplus in the 
United States this year. 32,000,000 
bushels, the smallest harvest since 1952, 
is estimated to be just about the 
amount of domestic requirements. 

* * * 

The Alberta Department of Agri- 
culture will assist farmers in the pur- 
chase of graded or approved rams; 
$12.00 on each ram grading in the 
“Breeder” or A grade, and $8.00 on 
each ram grading “Commercial,” or 
B grade. Transportation will also be 
paid.on rams ordered direct through 
the department. 

* *. . 


Information comes from the Swift 
Current Experimental Farm that no le- 
gume tested, under irrigation, since 
1951 approaches alfalfa in yield or win- 
ter hardness. 

* * * 

One of the most important things 
in the successful wintering of colonies 
of bees is the control of the mice 
nearby, or in the colony. To do this 
a tablespoonful of poisoned seeds 
should be placed inside the colony 
entrance. A similar amount may be 
placed under the hive, or between 
colonies. Warfarin is a good poison 
to use. 
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Abandoned 


police camp 


By FA. Twilley. 


ee lonely spot on which this 
cairn stands was a _ very 
lively place in the early ’70’s — 
brass band, variety music. hall, 
daily. newspaper — the works. 
Not a soul around there today 
and questionable if more than a 
handful of people apart from 
historians know of the place. 
However, its place in history is 
assured on account of its being 
the site of the headquarters of 
the newly formed North-West 
Mounted Police and the home of 
the first government of the 
North-West Territories. It was 


here that Lieut. Frances Dickens ~ 


(son of the famous novelist) 
as well as many other noted 
members of that force, joined 
up and received their pill-box 
hats 


Fort Livingstone is, or was, 
about four miles north of the 
present town of Pelly in Sas- 
katchewan and forty-five miles 
west of the present town of 


Swan River in Manitoba. It was. 


built on the south bank of the 
Swan River. 


Regarding the headquarters 
of the police, a site close to the 
HBC post of Fort Ellice had 
originally been chosen and erec- 
tion of huts and stables author- 
ized, but the conviction grew 
that a site near the company’s 
post at Fort Pelly, 90 miles to 
the north, would be better, it be- 
ing served by a good trail. More 
important still was the fact that 
Fort Pelly was on the then pro- 
jected line of the C.P.R., which 
would mean direct contact with 
other points. Moreover, it had 
the advantage of being in a 
wooded area. Consequently the 
Minister of Public Works caused 
the erection of the proper huts 
and stabling for 15 officers, 170 
men and the same number of 
horses as well as a residence for 
a stipendiary magistrate. 


It is hard to imagine a more 
unsuitable place for a police 
camp. A few miles to the south 
or north would have made some 
difference as the site chosen was 
open to the cold south-west 
winds of winter, was stony, the 
way down to the river was long 
and steep, and the place was at 
the junction of the Swan River 
and Snake Creek. 

Commissioner French, reach- 
ying the new barracks with “D” 


Company on July 7th, ’75, was 
not impressed with the location 
any more than he was on a pre- 


vious visit. The buildings had 
been put together hastily and 
with green lumber and the few 
troops occupying them the pre- 
vious winter had suffered hard- 
ship. Hay, so necessary to a 
mounted force, was not to be got 
handily and the stony ground 
meant little cultivation. 

However, the construction of 
the buildings was completed in 
1876 and Lt.-Governor David 
Laird and his Council establish- 
ed themselves in _ residence. 
Thus was launched the first es- 
say at government of the vast 
northern territory and history 
was made. 

Why was this historic site 
abandoned so soon, and all the 
work and labour spent in vain? 

As we have seen, the site was 
unsuitable but the main reasons 
were that the government at Ot- 
tawa had changed, and the rail- 
way was going to be built more 
to the south, thus isolating the. 
place. Also the headquarters of 
the police force was too far away 
from the scene of most trouble, 
namely the international border, 
where constant raids from mar- 
auding Indians engaged in horse 
stealing, American whiskey 
traders invading the country and 
many other causes for trouble 
kept the tiny police force busy. 
In addition, settlement was ad- 


Ola 


West 


vancing westward and govern- 
ment must follow. 


The snakes helped the govern- 
ment to change its plans too, 
according to’a story attributed 
to the daughter of the publisher 
of the- famous “Saskatchewan 
Herald,” (P. G. Laurie): 


“John Graves Oliver, son. of 
the Hon. Adam Oliver of Inger- 
soll, who ranked high .in the 
councils of -theFederal Govern- 
ment, had his own’ theories. 


“It appears that John Oliver 


and his construction party.were- 


resting from their labours in the 
spring of ’75, the Swan River 
barracks duly completed, when 
their attention was called to an 


, unusual. circumstance some 400 


yards distant. 


~ “Investigating they noted 

that the earth in three small de- 
pressions over an area of ap- 
proximately 30 feet long and 4 
feet wide was literally moving. 
Soon the horrible truth -became 
clear. The government’s build- 
ings had been erected near a 
snake den. 


“With the advent of warmer 
weather they had only to move 
a stone or boulder in the vicinity 
to uncover garter snakes by the 


_-hundreds, many of them inter- 


woven in a sickening’ mass, like 
yarns in a ball. 


‘Swiftness of decision in the 
face of a problem characterized 
John G. Oliver. He divided his 
men into teams, ten a side, offer- 
ing a prize of ten dollars for the 
team that caught the greatest 
number of snakes in. twenty 
minutes. ‘ 


‘The highest score was 1,136, 


not counting some small ones. 
Notifying the government of 
this, the order came to move on 
west and the cavaleade left for 
Battleford to begin the work all 
over again.” 


Not much of a spot for habi- 
tation. Today the region is used 
as cattle pasture. Anyone try- 
ing to find this cairn would have 
to walk a few miles without any 
guiding sign posts unless the 
government of Saskatchewan 
has: done this necessary work. 
Probably so, as they generally 
look after such things when at- 
tention is called to them. How- 
ever, when this picture was 
taken we had to crawl through 
more than one_ barbed-wire 
fence. During the Saskatchewan 
Jubilee celebrations in ’55 a cou- 
ple of historians came up from 
Regina looking for the place and 
never got there. They were 
treed by a bull that was not the 
least historically minded and the 
men, after a long spell amongst 
the branches, lost interest in the 
quest. ees 


Railway revenue slips 


base Canadian Pacific Railway 
has announced net earning 
for 1957 at $38.2 million, a drop 
from the year before of $3.1. 


‘million, and the return on net 


investment in railway property 
as only 2.8 per cent. 


Andia's hopes in 


Farming 


ia eee future of agriculture is 
the future of India”, is 


that country’s new slogan. In 


a speech recently the ‘Minister 
for Food and Agriculture said: 
“We depend on agriculture for 
earning foreign exchange. Our 
exports mainly include produc- 
tion in finished and half-finished 
goods. It is unfortunate that an 
agricultural country like India 
should have to look for foreign 
help in solving her food prob- 
lems.” 


U.S. importing more 
meat 


eee United States is import- 
ing more meat than it ever 
has before. 1957 figures show 
that imports rose by over 49% 
over 1956 to reach a record high 
of 384 million pounds of meat 
products. Beef imports rose 
from 121 million to 232 million 
pounds, the bulk of it in the last 
part of the year from Canada. 
American beef and veal produc- 
tion is expected to be down 
slightly again in 1958 and im- 
ports are expected to be as high - 
or greater. 


WE HAVE PURCHASED 


W. L. Ham’s Farm situated on the No. 
6 Highway, one half miles south of 
Fergus and 12 miles north of the On- 
tario Agricultural College at Guelph. 
We purchased a large number of Mr. 
Ham's outstanding pedigreed Aberdeen 
Angus cattle and have made further 
purchases ».at Angus Sales. We have 


in our herd. such fashionable families 


as Georgina, Barbara, McHenry, Edic- 
ta, Erica, Witch, Morning Call, Miss 
Burgess, Blackcap, Pauline, Royal 
Lady, Rosebud _and other leading pop- 
ular strains, Our herd sire is. Kimnlo- 
chian No. 2337, son and grandson of 
-Chieago champions. This farm is also 
the home of the very best imported 
pure bred Landrace swine. A large 
poultry breeding flock. will be’ housed 
on this farm. Aberdeen Angus, Land- 
race. Swine and Baby chicks for sale 
at all times Visitors welcome. 


TWEDDLE FARMS 
Owner — JACK TWEDDLE 
FERGUS _— ONTARIO 


For,sale at 
all Canadian National 
Railways stations, express 

and telegraph offices. 


Many fine collections of arrowheads and Indian axes have been 


taken from near the buffalo wallows in the 


Neutral Hills area of 


Alberta where early buffalo kills were made. 


A happy 


hunting ground 


By J. W. 


[ A! summer we were haying 
on, a piece of land not far 
south of Hamilton Lake, Alta. 

The land between the Hamil- 
ton Lake and the Kirkpatrick 
Lake is quite level and the water 
level is quite near to the top of 
the soil and because of this, the 
wild hay makes a wonderful 
growth even in fairly dry years, 

This area between these two 
lakes appears to have been sort 
of a Buffalo paradise in days 
gone by, no doubt for many hun- 
dreds of years and because of 
their plentiful numbers in this 
district it was a buffalo hunters’ 
paradise also. These hunters, of 
course, were the Indians long 
before the white man came. The 
Crees came from the north .and 
the Blackfoot and the Bloods 
from the south, and it appears 
that there was an understanding 
that this was hunting ground, 
not battle ground. Because of 
this understanding the Neutral 
Hills were given their name. No 
doubt the battle ground was 
farther north along the Battle 
River. 

There are some natural char- 
acteristics in this area that made 
it so suitable for buffalo and 
buffalo hunting. 

Where we were haying there 
were some places that were too 
rough to hay over because of the 
old buffalo wallows that have 
never levelled out even after all 
these years. It is now probably 
seventy-five years since the last 
of the buffalo roamed over. this 
area. These places were ideal 
for wallowing because of the 
nearness of the water level to 
the surface and the gooey nature 

of the ground. I can just.picture 


‘Ellerby 


in my mind those hot mosquito 
pestered animals. wallowing in 
the cool mud to plaster them- 
selves over with mud which 
dried on and made an armor 
plate that the mosquitoes could- 
n’t drill through 


There was an abundance of 
grass, even in dry years, and 
water in the lakes and in the Fox 
Tail Slough. If the Fox Tail and 
the Hamilton went: dry which 
they frequently did, there was 
always water in the Kirkpatrick. 


The conditions were ideal for _ 


the hunters also. Lots of buffalo 
was the first consideration, and 
then the conditions that made it 
possible to hunt them success- 
fully. 


-Out on the bare level prairie it 
would be difficult to get near 
enough to the buffalo to get a 
deadly shot at them with a bow 
and arrow. A ‘ittle farther 
south than where=we were hay- 
ing the land is quite sandy with 
a fine white sand. The buffalo 
liked to roll in the sand some- 
what as horses do. Evidently 
many, many years ago the old 
bulls pawed and gored around 
and broke the sod in places and 
the winds, for which the praireis 
are so well known, kept blowing 
the. sand out of these places 
where the sod was broken until 
there are huge blowouts in the 
otherwise level country that a 
good sized house could be hidden 
in. What wonderful natural 
hideouts for bands of hunters 


and their horses to wait in until . 


the buffalo came near. 


Then, too, there were plenty 
of buffalo chips, as the dried 
buffalo manure was called, to use 
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as fuel to roast or dry the buffa- 
lo meat. Anyone travelling 
through this country now would 
say that there is lots of wood, 
but we who saw this country 
forty-five years ago know that 
this poplar has all grown up 
since then as the settlers have 
stopped the prairie fires. 


Possibly the greatest proof 
that this was a happy hunting 
ground for the Indians is the 
abundance of flint arrow heads 
that have been found in this 
area and no doubt there are 
many, many more that will be 
found. A few miles further 
north, where I live, I have never 
found an arrow head in the 
forty-six years I have lived here. 


My good friend, Charlie Duer, 


an old-timer in this area that I- 


am writing about, has, I believe 


as fine a collection of arrow 
heads as I have seen anywhere. 
These were picked up by himself 
and his family near his home. 
He has quite a large number of 
them mounted on a piece of ply- 
wood, and they are certainly 
worth seeing. He has, also, 
given many away to his friends. 


Of course in those days there 
were no fast-moving trucks or 
deep freezes or locker plants. 
The buffalo meat was cut in 
strips and dried over the fire. It 
was then pounded into powder 
and put into the hide, or buc- 
keggan as the Cree Indians call 
it. The hide no doubt was pre- 
served-by the smoking process. 
The tallow was poured over the 
powdered meat and the meat 
was transported in this condition 
to the north and to the south. 


breakaway. 


side controls. 


tors. 


ROBIN-SCHWARTZ 


Side Mounted «_ Rear Mounted 


TRACTOR & 


Here's a rugged, powerful loader that's simple to handle 
and operate. Delivers a smooth 3000'lb. lift with effortless 


SIDE MOUNT LOADERS available for - 


POWER 
TO YOU” 


FOR EVERY 
LOADING JOB. 


The husky Robin-Schwartz frame is rigid and durable — re- 
sists twisting even under unbalanced loads. Does any load- 
ing job. Comes equipped with combination manure fork 
and dirt bucket. Besides push-off stacker and loader, extra 
equipment-includes 7 ft. angling dozer blade and large ca- 
pacity snow bucket with 3 inch cutting edge. Handy seat- 


Easy to mount and dismount (just 4 bolts) with quick 
change attachments. "Tailor-made" fit for all popular trac- 


Case 400, 


i See this quality 
built loader now 
at your nearest 
ROBIN Dealer’s, 
or write for full 
information to:- 


500 and LA; Cockshutt 30, 40 and 50; Fordson Diesel 
and Major; International W-4 Std., W-6, WD-6, Super 
W-6, 400,W-9 and WD-9; Massey-Harris 44 Short, 


44 and 55; Minneapolis-Moline U; Oliver 77 and 88. 
REAR MOUNT LOADERS available for - Case DC-4 
and SC-4; John Deere 60 and 70; International H and 
M; Massey-Harris 101 Sr. 


ROBINSON MACHINE 


& SUPPLY CO. ETD. 
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Poultry profits 
Dear Sir:— 

. . . this poultry business has 
got me down... 

What I think they should do 
is force the city consumers to go 
to the egg mart for eggs, so cut 
out the carrier expense and 
store-keeper’s profits. At least 
that would make 14c more for 
the deserving producer. 

There are too many middle 
men. They used to give an egg 
bonus about twice a year on 


eggs. And the producers are - 


supposed to own the hatchery. 
Once I got a $6 bonus on 200 
pullet chicks. Now I get no 


bonuses and am asked instead © 


to give ie a dozen for all eggs 
I shipped in one week. What 
for? I haven’t seen any results 
except going down. I have giv- 
en the lc for two years now... 

I love to. work with poultry, 
but can’t any more at a losing 
price. I would like to-hear from 
others along this line. 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. N. A. Faweett, 
Castor, Alta. . 


More stable tractors 


Dear Sir:— 

That dramatic photograph of 
an upside down farm tractor in 
your May issue certainly said its 
proverbial thousand words con- 
cerning the upsurging hazards 
in today’s. mechanized agricul- 
ture. ; 

... from an editorial on this 
same grim theme in your Galt, 
Ont., contemporary: “The Unit- 


ed States Safety Council reports 


that between 3,500 and 4,000 
people are killed in the U.S. and 
Canada every year in tractor ac- 


eLETTERS TO THE EDITORe J 


cidents, and more than 15,000 
(men, women and children) are 
injured...” And this from the 
editorial. columns of the St. 
Thomas Times-Journal: ‘We 
throw out the suggestion that 
the Canadian Federation of Ag- 
riculture offer a prize for a new 
design of tractor that will:not 
overturn from any normal haz- 
ard of working on the land. 
Then the best reward of all 
would be a big business in the 
new type’... “the incentive is 
already there — and the new 
centre of (tractor) gravity 
would literally corner the $500,- 
000,000 North American annual 
market”... 

Yours truly, 

Walter P. Davison, 

Wroxeter, Ont. = 


Wool tariff 


Dear. Sir:— 


The most regrettable and de- 
plorable phase of the recent bud- 


get was the decision to increase 


the. tariff on British woolen 
goods entering .Canada. We all 
know that Great Britain buys 
from Canada _ approximately 
twice as much as we buy from 
her. The mother country is by 
far the best customer we have 
for our wheat. We sent a large 
delegation over there to have a 
look see. We were told we 


would, now should, shift 15% of . 


our trade from the U.S. to the 
Old Country. The government 
of the mother land has offered 
to negotiate plans for an ultim- 
ate measure of free trade be- 
tween the two countries. 


In view of all this, speaking 
as a farmer, I regard the recent 
tariff increase against, 
you, Great Britain alone, a most 


mark . 


_ deplorable mistake. If our wool- 


en manufacturers cannot com- 
pete in price and quality with 
British goods, and it is fairly 
evident that they have not on 
either count, it would be far 
more preferable to subsidize 
them in addition to all the pro- 
tection they have had all down 
the years. 

This tariff increase will have 
two very bad results. First, it 
will increase the cost of these 
goods to the consumer in Can- 
ada. This is bad, but not near- 
ly so disasterous as the effect on’ 
trade relations between. our- 
selves and Great Britain, two 
areas in which the greatest and 
freest possible exchange of 
goods are so vital to both. 

Yours truly, 
Jack Sutherland, 
Hanna, Alta. 


Rainfall value . 


Dear Sir:— 

Every so often we read that 
a light rain has fallen, say with ° 
a penetration. of two or three 
inches, with the comment that 
the rain was too shallow to be 
of any use to the crops. 

I wish to challenge this state- 
ment, as in my farming days, 
on two separate occasions, a 
week or so after such a rain, I 
took the trouble to pull up a 


stool. to see what was taking — 


place, and each time I found that 
new roots were being produced 
above the old ones. As the crop 
was three parts grown, the evap- 
oration was reduced to a mini- 
mum and the moisture sufficient 
to carry the crop to completion, 
or at least a long way towards 
it. 

Further, if the rain is the re- 
sult of an.electrical storm, it is 
doubly effective, as every drop 
of rain is charged with indepen- 
dent electrons thus rejuvenat- 
ing every plant with which it 
came in contact. 

Yours truly, 
George Brown, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


Act :— 


ingly." 


compliance with the 


Alberta Wheat Pool Patronage 


The Alberta Wheat Pool intends to operate for 
the crop year 1958-59 on a patronage dividend basis 
in keeping with the co-operative principles on which the 
Pool was formed. The following notice is published in 
provisions of "The Income Tax 


"As required by ‘The Income Tax Act’ this 
will advise our members that it is our intention 
to -make a payment in proportion to patron- 
age in respect to the year ending the 31st 
day of July, 1959, and we hereby hold forth 
the prospect of a patronage payment accord- 


ALBERTA WHEAT POOL 


Farmer-Owned_ Co-operative 


Efficiency. up on 
railways 


een! advance in the efficiency 
£ of railway equipment can be 
seen from information from the 
Canadian National Railway. If 
the railway was to carry its 1957 
volume, it says, with 1928 effi- 
ciency, it would need more than 
1,100 more locomotives than it is 
using, 80,000 more freight cars, 
and would be faced with an in- 
crease in man hours which 
would add about $280 million to 
operating costs, 


Not - finishing : 
enough cattle 


ORE finished eattle rather 

- than feeder cattle should 
be marketed by Saskatchewan 
stockmen, according to the Sas- 
katchewan Department of Agri- 
culture. 


“There’s been a remarkable 
increase in th number of cattle 
raised: on Saskatchewan farms 
in the past few years but not 
enough of our cattle going to 
market finished,” it says. “While 
there are quite a few stockmen 
specializing in the finishing of 
cattle there is still considerable 
opportunity for more people to | 
be grain feeding cattle and sell- 
ing finished rather than feeder 
animals.” 


Grain feeding market cattle 
on grass has important advant- 
ages in the economical produc- 
tion of finished beef. One of the 
big . advantages is that cattle 
may be sold at. high grades and 
higher prices. Grain feeding 
produces heavier cattle. Another 
advantage is that cattle finished 
on grass require much less labor 
and capital investment. Gains 
can be maintained at a higher 
level during the latter part of 
the grazing season. 


One ofthe easiest ways to 
achieve this end is to construet 
a self-feeder and keep it full; so 
that pasture cattle have access 
to grain when ever they want it. 
Gradually work the cattle up to 
as much grain as they will take. 
It’s a gocd plan during this pro- 
cess to keep the ration at least 
a half to two-thirds rolled or 
coarse ground oats. Even with 
the feeder in the pasture, when 
pasture growth is luxuriant and 
abundant, cattle will not take 
much grain. As the pasture de- 
clines they will use the feeder. 
more and more. By doing this 
they retain weight gains when 
other cattle slow up. 


“Bidwell will go to any lengths 
to impress you, Boss”... =». 


B.C. Farm iabor 
pool ey eee 
NTRODUCTION of a “hired 
man” service for Fraser Val- 
ley farmers is announced by 
Patrick J. Reynolds, an Old 
Country general farmer and 
dairyman. The objectives of the 
company, the “Fraser Farm Ser- 
vice” is: to provide a fully com- 
prehensive service to farmers 
embracing all types of farm 
work, and at reasonable cost, 
Herdsmen, tractor drivers, etc. 
will be available by the day or 
week in case of accident, staff 
shortages, or for vacation peri- 
ods. ¢ 
Contracts will be taken to un- 
dertake ditching, fencing, har- 
‘vesting, spraying and other 
forms of farm work. 


On Chemical 
warble control 


ROLENE, the new anti-war- 
ble systemic insecticide, 
gave better control than any 
other known method in North 
America’s largest test involving 
a herd -of between 800 and 900 
eattle in British Columbia. Fur- 
-thermore the reduction in lice 
from the use of Trolene was cer- 
tainly worthwhile although they 
were not completely eliminated. 
The entire’ herd of the Empire 
Valley Cattle Co. Ltd., was sub- 
jected to this treatment in De- 
cember, 1957, under the supervi- 
sion of the Science Service Veter- 
inary and Medical Entomology 
Laboratory at Kamloops with 
the co-operation of the British 
Columbia Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Because Trolene kills warble 
grubs inside the animal it re- 

. duces the number of flies avail- 
able to lay eggs for the next gen- 
eration. Consequently the full 
effect of the treatment cannot 
be determined until the next 
warble grub season. The Em- 
pire Valley Ranch is in a rela- 
tively isolated position so flies 
from other ranches should not 
be able to reach the Empire Val- 
ley cattle. Therefore a more 
complete assessment of the re- 
sults will be made when the 
1958-59 warble grubs appear. 

In_ addition to this test the 
Kamloops laboratory carried out 
several other tests of still newer 
chemicals and methods, Feeding 


these drugs in combination with 


‘concentrate feeds showed good 
results and it is anticipated that 
more extensive tests of this 
method will be carried out next 
season. 


IT LOOKS LIKE YOU'LL HAVE TO 
REVERSE YOUR FEARLESS STAND 


Control of vibriesis 


WEN vibriosis, a venereal 
disease in cattle, infects a 
herd, the breeding program may 
beset back six months or more, 
according to authorities. Repeat 
breeding, with many infected fe- 
males returning to heat 27 or 
more days after service, is a 
common sign of the disease in 
cows. 


The purchase of adu!t cows or 
bulls is a potential hazard in re- 
gard to the possible introduction 
of vibriosis into a herd. Sexually 
mature animals appear to de- 
velop resistance to infection by 
this disease causing organism. 


Mature animals which are in- 
troduced from outside herds 
should not be allowed to mate 


naturally in the herd unless a) 


veterinarian has examined them 
for venereal infections. If semen 
is used from carrier bulls or 
those of unknown. status, -it 
should be treated with antibio- 


-ties under expert supervision. 


“nH 

impression that the appear- 
ance of rust early in the season 
means heavy loss in yields,” 
says a Searle Grain Co. bulletin. 
“Tt is true that an early start 
provides more time for rust to 
spread before the grain matures, 


-but rust authorities assure us 


that early appearance of rust in 
itself, does not necessarily mean 
that a severe epidemic will fol- 
low. The influence of weather 
conditions is all important. Ina 
general way, late seeding and 
plentiful moisture, particularly 
during July, are associated with 
heavy rust outbreaks. The main 
factors which determine the 
course of rust. development, 
however, include not only the 
amount but also the distribution 
of rainfall, the intensity of both 
dew formation and temperature 
during the crop season, and, of 
course, the degree of rust resist- 
ance of the predominant varie- 
ties. 


In both 1958 and 1954, an 
early arrival of rust spores was 


followed by an extended period . 
of rainy weather over fairly 


wide areas and all other factors 
were favorable for rust. develop- 
ment. As a result, there was 
fairly extensive damage from 
rust in both years. In 1955, how- 
ever, although all conditions for 
a major rust epidemic were pre- 


sent in the early part of-the sea-- 


son, such an epidemic was avert- 
ed because: there developed a 
long period of hot, dry weather, 
commencing about mid-July and 


continuing until the end of the . 
_ crop season. 


The above factors suggest 


that it is impossible to forecast - 


rust epidemics any appreciable 
time in advance. There may or 
may not be an early arrival of 
rust spores but in any event, the 
course of the weather, particu- 
larly during the month of July, 
can change the situation quite 
radically. : 
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REPORT... of the 
33rd Annual Meeting 


Central Alberta Dairy Pool in Red Deer on Thursday and Friday, 
June 19th and 20th. Below is the Directors’ Report in brief form. 


Delegates, Members, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In 1957 our organization established several records. 


1. More pounds of butterfat were purchased than in any pre- 
vious year. . 


2. More dozens of eggs were bought. 
3. More pounds of dressed poultry were handled. 


4, Total units purchased from members in 1957 exceeded any 
previous year by approximately 14%. 


5. Our dollar sales were also up by approximately the same 
percentage. 


6. Since our organization started on redemption of all out- 
standing participation of our older members, the equity of 
over 700: members-has been redeemed for cash. The cash 
payment per average member is approximately $300.00 
(Three hundred dollars). 


Capital expenditures tor 1957 exceeded our reserves for deprecia- 
tion by $1,181.00. During 1955 and 1956 our depreciation reserve was 
$75,644.11. more than our capital expenditures in those two years. On a 
three year basis depreciation has exceeded our need for new capital. 


The production of all products in all plants has maintained an 
enviable record during the year> under review. 


Other Items of Interest: 


As you must know, our organization is affiliated with the A-F.A., 
the C.F A. and The Dairy Farmers of Canada, and we had delegates at 
all these Annual Meetings. ‘Tine Dairy Farmers represent over 400,000 
dairy farmers in Canada. In 1957 Canadian butter production was 
304,498,000 pounds and the consumption 322,760,000 pounds. The storage 
stocks, therefore, declined approximately 18,000,000 pounds, For 1958 the 
support price on butter is 64c basis Toronto and Montreal and 63c basis 
Vancouver. The Canadian Federation of Agriculture supported The Dairy 
Farmers in their request for 64c floor price on butter, and now we have 

~the highest support price for butter in the world; the United States is next 
with 56c; with Australia and New Zealand at just under 40c a pound. If 
we hope to maintain the highest support prices in the world we must 
support our own industry Therefore. all dairy farmers should be users 
of their own product Bread is always better with butter! 


This report will be completed in the next issue. 


Always keep a good 
supply of ALPHA on 
hand. Enjoy the nat- - 


ural fresh milk flavor. | 


eeeerees 
gone fe, 


aT *. 


Central Alberta Dairy Pos! 


RED DEER, ALBERTA 


“Owned by the people it serves”’ 


—S— 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


AUTO-TRUCK 
UPHOLSTERING 


DELUXE AUTO TRIM SERVICE. Truck 
seat exchange Auto, Airplane and Boat 
upholstering. Ship seats in for prompt 
service. AM 6-2446 — 617 - llth Avenue 
West, Calgary. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MEN — WOMEN 


EARN MORE! BOOKKEEPING, SALES- 
MANSHIP, SHORTHAND, Typewriting, 
etc Lessons 50c._ Ask for free circular 
No. 34. Canadian Correspondence Courses, 
1290 Bay Street, Toronto. 


DOLL HOSPITAL 


ALL MAKES OF DOLLS REPAIRED by 
experts. Rubber arms and legs bought. 
324 - 24th Avenue S.W., Calgary, Alberta. 
Phone AM. 9-7239. 


ENGINES FOR SALE 


SALE HERCULES ENGINES As used in 
Diamond T Trucks for industrial, cranes, 
shovels etc., etc. Hercules Model HXD 
assembly 200 H.P.; HXC assembly 170 
H.P.; W X LC assembly 100 H.P. : 


GMC 270 ENGINES—Complete assemblies, 
including starter, carburetor, fan, air 
cleaner, oil filter, etc. .Completely re- 
manufactured to extra high factory and 
government standards. 


ALSO 270 GMC ENGINES Available with 
hydramatic transmissions and torque con- 
vertors. Write or call — RIBTOR SALES 
605 - 2nd Street East. Calgarv. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AUCTIONEERING CAN BE FOR YOU. 
Write for information. Western College 
o Auctioneering, Box 1458-FR, Billings, 

on. / 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
DEALERS WANTED 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO SELL THE 
world’s leading grain bin! Butler Manu- 
facturing - Company (Canada), Ltd., is 
looking for dealers in your territory to 
stock and sell Butler bins, bulk feed 
tanks, and utility and livestock shelters. 
This is an unusual opportunity to increase 
your volume — and your profits. Mail in- 
quiries to Farm Egquipmént Division, 
Butler Manufacturing Company; (Canada), 
Ltd., Dept. 13. P.O. Box 506, Burlington, 
Ontario. 


FARMS WANTED 


-FOR SALE — W. R. McFALL ESTATE, 
RANCH, 3/4 SECTIONS DEEDED LAND, 
- 800 acres cultivated. 8% sections provincial 
Grazing Lease for transfer. Modern, 
seven-roomed home and farm buildings 
complete with power and water pressure. 
Leases well watered with dugouts and ar- 
tesian wells, separate heifer pasture, good 
fences. Will sell as unit or as farm and 
ranch. $40,000 Gash or terms. For further 
details contact Earl E. McFall, nine miles 
ees at mile east. (Box 22), Etzikom, 
erta. 


DAVERN LANDRACE 


How do we achieve perfection ? Only 
by keeping our sights trained on it. 
That is the policy which has made 
Dayern the finest in Landrace, Through 
strict culling, adherance to rigid 
im- 


breeding standards and regular 


portations from Scotland; Davern 
Farms have built up a famous herd 
from which mature Landrace gilts and 
boars are selected for sale to breeders 
and feeders. Write today for our new 
descriptive folder. 
DAVERN FARMS LTD. 

Box 386 HAMILTON, ONT. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’? — A book 

everyone who likes horses or ponies 

should have. FREE.-No obligation. Sim- 
ly address Beery School’of Horsemanship, 
ept. 667, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK 


ADAMS, WOOD & WEILLER LTD., live- 
stock Commission Agents, Alberta Stock- 
yards, Calgary, Phones: BR 3-5121; Nights: 
CHery 4-8075; CHery 4-2650. 


YOUR LiVESTOCK COMMISSION 
AGENT, PAUL & McDONALD, prompt, 
efficient service. Office telephone BR 3-5301 
and BR 38-2242; 
ATlas 3-1738, Calgary, Alberta, - 


» PARSLOW & DENOON, Stock-yards, Cal- 


gary, Alberta, the oldest Livestock -Com- 
mission Merchants in Alberta. Established 
since 1915. Office BR 3-5058; BR 38-5755; 
Night: CHery 4-1651; CHery 4-2848. 


LUMBER FOR SALE 
FARMERS AND CONTRACTORS 


No. 1 Dressed Dry Poplar Shiplap and 
Dimension precision trimmed to 8 ft. only. 
Ideal for granaries, machine sheds, -etc., 
$35.00 per thousand on rail or trucks. 
Contact: Olney Lumber Co. Ltd., Slave 
Lake, Alberta. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 


WHOLESALER’S CLEARANCE Brand 
New 17 piece, Heavy, 3-ply, 18-8 Stainless 
steel Waterless Cookware sets (retails for 
$165.00. Clearing for less than- cost, 
$43.80 per set. For free Pictures and de- 
tails write: B.A. Importing, 3482 Dunbar 
St., Vancouver 8, B.C. 


PERSONAL 


AUTHORS INVITED submit MSS all 
types (including Poems) for book publica- 
tion. Reasonable terms. Stockwell Ltd., 
Ilfracombe, England: (estd. 1898). 


PERSONAL RUBBER STAMP 1 
(indexed), $2.00; 4 lines, $2.50; Stamp 
pad, 75c. Postpaid. Reliable Agency, Box 
5-HR, Regina, Sask. 


$500 FOR YOUR CHILD’S PHOTO, if 
used for advertising. Send pheto for ap- 
roval. Returned promptly. AD-PHOTOS, 
087-FXZ Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. 


ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH! Natural 
Herbal remedies, vitamins, food supple- 
ments wi!l make a new person of you. 
State your ailments, age. . Western Dis- 
tributors, Box 24-RR, Regina, Sask. 


ADULTS! BIRTH CONTROL BOOK plus 
modern sex booklet. Both for 25c. Latest 
information. Confidential. Mailed in plain, 
sealed. wrapper. Western Distributors, 
Box 24GR, Regina, Sask. 


FREE BIBLE HELPS — Will answer any 
question on subject. ‘‘What must we do 
to gain eternal salvation.’’ John Cizen, 
Prelate, Saskatchewan. 


“HOMAGE TO THEE, O GOVERNOR 
of those who are in Amenti, who makest 
mortals to be born again.’”’ — Egyptian 
Scripture. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES — CUBAN, EGYPT, HOL- 
LAND, ITALY, etc., etc. Samples for sale, 
German Bourassa, St. Barnaby North, 
Quebec. 


SAVE MONEY! 


SEE OUR AD — Page 15 
JUNE 


ISSUE 
FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


PROVEN MOTOR PRODUCTS 
Midnapore 1, Alberta 


Solution 


To Crossword Puzzle 


Residence CHery 4-0485; 


|) NEW 


Legume. seeding 
time important 


72s are becoming more 
and more conscious of the 
value of legume crops, according 
to the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture. Acreage seeded to 
alfalfa, sweet clover, and red 
and alsike clover is steadily in- 
creasing. These crops not only 
produce a high yield of top qual- 
ity hay, pasture or silage, but 


they also add nitrogen to’ the. 


soil. However, although sweet 
clover seed is low in price, al- 
falfa and the true clovers are 


costly. Thus a seeding failure’ 


is.a loss in hard cash as well as 
feed supplies. 


The time of seeding is im- 
portant in establishing a good 
stand. Legumes seeded from 
September to late fall may ger- 
minate in the fall if there is 
enough moisture and a few days 
with high temperatures. If they 
do germinate at this-time they 
will kill completely during the 
following winter. Seeding just 
before freeze-up may be success- 
ful but new seedings have been 
known to germinate even. in No- 
vember. Spring and early sum- 
mer seedings are almost always 
much more likely to succeed. 


In dry areas, legumes and 
mixtures of grasses and _le- 
gumes, should be sown as early 
as possible. This allows them to 
use early moisture to germinate 
and become well established be- 
fore the hot, dry period in mid- 
summer. In more northern dis- 
tricts where moisture is more 
plentiful and temperatures are 
lower, legumes usually are sown 
with a nurse crop. The nurse 
crop and the legume or mixture 
may be seeded early, or seeding 
may he delayed to as late as the 
latter part of June in order to 
kill one or two crops of weeds. 
In these more favored areas it is 
possible to,summerfallow in the 
spring and early summer and 
then to seed down in July or 
early August. 


Cold spring hurts Japan 


AMAGE from the cold in Ja- 
4” pan this spring was wide- 
Spread, with more than 50% of 
the wheat and barley acreage 
suffering to some degree. Since 
there had been advanced growth 
in these crops when the unsea- 
sonably cold weather came in 
March extensive damage was 
done. Whether losses will’ be 
great enough to bring about 
larger imports of wheat and bar- 
ley this year remains to be seen, 
but some increase may result, 
depending on the size of the rice 
crop. 


Notes on old bread 

A bee oldest piece.of bread in 
the world is in a glass case in ~ 

the Swiss Landemuseum in Zur- _ 

ich. 

The grandfather of all bread 
was baked by a Stone Age baker 
about 6,000 years ago. Appar- 
ently it was accidentally dropped 
into a lake where it became im- 
bedded in mud. It was still 
there in the mud when archae- 
ologists dug into the dried out 
lake bottom a few years ago. 

The Egyptians get the credit 
for discovering leavening and 
using the first real ovens. A fine 
round loaf of bread stored 3,400 
years ago in the tomb of Prin- 
cess Meryet-Amun is on display 
in New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Bread making developed into 
a thriving industry in Egypt and 
was carried further - by the 
Greeks who opened schools for 
bakers on two Agean islands. 

During the Middle Ages, bak- 
ing parted company with mil- 
ling. Bakers stayed inside the 
crowded medieval town, close to 
the customers while the millers 
moved outside the town wall to 
streams that could turn mill- 
stones. 7 

Bakers were held: with con-, 
siderable respect and in an old 
German law the fine for the 
murder of a baker was three 
times that for the murder of an. 


ordinary man. ; 


ADDRESS os ci 
__.--- ORRENEWAL.__..... # 


A gift that lasts... 


SPECIAL LOW RATE TO FARM FAMILIES IN THE FOUR 
WESTERN PROVINCES 


The FARM and RANCH REVIEW 


Looking for a special gift for a Birthday, Anniversary, etc.? 
Why not the FARM AND RANCH REVIEW? For a special 
rural rate of one dollar each, the Farm and Ranch Review 
will be mailed to any friend or relative every month for 
the next ten years.” The best bargain in the farm publication 
field, and truly the gift that keeps giving for a full ten years. 


Just attach one dollar to this coupon and send it to — 
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FARM AND RANCH REVIEW 
P.O. Box 620, 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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Ca 
eo WORLD'S 
LEADING 
PUZZLEMAKER 


HE WINNER OF THIS GAME WILL 
BE THE PLAYER WHO LEADS THE 
Two CHILDREN 70 SCHOOL 
BY TAKING THE FEWEST NUMBER OF 
STEPS...COUNT EACH DOT You 
PASS AS ONE STEP AND EACH STAR 
AS TWO STEPS. Follow THE ARROWS. 


Awz7z7> eS SdAINANLZ SFOLYLOd 9 PaO LDEOR: Ss 
SIDVAVASY B IDV ER vO € SMOINe "2 SLOXYYXVI 


: for 


_Gwnoeewy 3-24-57 | 1 


Win <onbete 
WILL COMPL 
Ud VLL IN THE LETTERS NEEDED 70 SPELL we 
NUMBERS FROM ONE TO FIFTEEN INCLUSIV THESESIX WORDS 
EACH BOX MUST CONTAIN A LETTER Ae 
MAKE THE NUMBERS READ pie -pad AND 
DOWN AS /N A CROSS-WORD PUZZ. 


16°17-18-19:20-21-22:23 


YOU MAKE EACH OF THE FOUR Rows OF 


THREE NUMBERS ADD TO 5 7 BY WRITING 
THE ABOVE NUMBERS (N THE C1ROLE S 2 


HAT KIND OF AN >) 
INSECT WEEPS 6 


) 


] 
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"MAINT TI XE WINDS gwie OML FPIAMLNAIFLS 1A /NMOT LHF \ 
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SELF- 
PROPELLED - 


the biggest news in efficient harvesting — 


BIG in capacity . . . mighty in performance... fo sheet your harvest | 


eee and save more grain. 


Once in the easy seat of a. 151 You’RE Boss of the Bincest fields, - 


the heaviest yields, and every threshable-crop. 


The Bic 70 hp. engine on the 151 is center-mounted on 2 top for 
accessibility, stability and safety. The BIG center-mounted grain 
tank, with exclusive leveling auger, heaps to capacity every time. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SPECIAL VALUE 
QUANTITY LIMITED 
McCORMICK 


There's a special price tag on new No. 141 combines 
today! The farmer who makes a deal now will save 
himself a lot of money — and get a combine that’s 
unmatched by any other, excepting the bigger 
No. 151. Come and see what i is meant by “greatest 
pre-season value”’! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Ox 


YOUR IH DEALER 


+ Form Tractors and Equipment * Motor Trucks * Growler Tractors # Construdfion and Commercicl Equipmant 


Operator conveniences include on-the-go (hydraulic). control of 
cutting height —and speed change on-the-go. You'll love its 
smooth response to all your demands. Unexcelled vision, comfort 
and safety make the 151 a real pleasure to handle. Big 20-inch 


platform auger. BiG 37-3/16 cylinder. Quick, lever-adjusted x 


concave. Ample power to keep on harvesting when wet ground 


and tough threshing stop others. Choice of 15, 14 or 12-foot 


platforms ...and many more big features, 


HARVESTER 


iS THE MAN 
TO SEE! 


35-800... 


wens EX LIBRIS 


8% UNIVERSITATIS 
ALBERTENSIS 


Master Key to v 
BIGGER PROFIT 
on Grain Farms 


The 20-foot 1200 Series Surflex Tiller, Also available in 16-, - 
12-, and 8-foot sizes. Sections can be added or removed, 


P ROFIT more, save more with a 
John Deere Surflex Disk Tiller. In penetrating power, 
flexibility and versatility, it’s tops for good work 
and low upkeep on more jobs. 


Spring, “summer, and: fall, the Surflex works all 
through the season in every soil condition. With this 
one rugged implement, you handle summer-fallow, 2 = soc S od ee 
after-harvest tillage, seedbed-making, seeding. oo SNORE 


The Surflex is known as the penetrating tiller. It 
digs right in and takes hold—stays in the ground 
for a thorough, even job with no skips. The inde- 
pendent gangs of disks follow the lay of the land— 
take rocks in stride. Anti-friction bearings reduce 
draft and wear. 


With the Seeding Attachment installed, you do 
two jobs at once. Seed is metered evenly by fluted 
force-feeds, and placed accurately in bands in each 
furrow slice, by means of flexible metal tubes. 


Plan now to unlock more profit from your land. a eS 
: : ‘i As a Tiller-Seeder, the Surflex does efficient work, saves 
See your John Deere dealer for complete information. : one complete operation. Twelve-foot size shown here, 
Write for free folders. Get the full story. 


Financing tip: The John Deere Credit Plan lets 
you pay later for equipment you need now. 


FREE LITERATURE 
JOHN PLOW COMPANY, LTD, 
CALGARY _@ REGINA e@ HAMILTON @ WINNIPEG 

_ Please send free folder on Surflex Tillers and Tiller-Seeders. 
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JOHN DEERE “WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND Pravince 


® FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” WNIVERSITY yO valhamcary merino Teen aty aren ON 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA ~ 
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